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ABSTRACT 



The Hidden Curriculum of Student Teacher Evaluation 



Rather than being neutral, teacher education *i s grounded in a 
set of values that are culturally defined and politically transmitted. 
These values,' arid their political significance in terms, of* power and 
control issues go far'toward defining the educational experience that 
students and teachers , both ^i n the schoo-ls and in universities, have. 
Educators are generally not conscious of the values that .are em.b^dded 
in the curriculum af teacher education. 

% ', .... *' . .. ' _ ' . 

•Our investigation suggests ' that the student teaching evaluation 
form used at the University of Alberta as technical, code (rather than 
mqariing) centered, and focusses upon knowl edge and value transmission 
rather than on a broader s,ense of education. The.forji embodies a^ set 
of i deol og^Pcal "^beli"ef s that impacts students", teachers, and. the school 
community. Student teaching evaluation forms, although they- legitimate 
particular educational ^'truths," do so quietly^ They remai n , unexam- 
ined., partly because those directly involved in the student teaching 
experience fail to see the exp&rience in anything more than the nar- 
rowest sense of practical . Our p.a:r;gose is- to e xamine o ne student 
teaching evaluation form thorough 1 y-^nd critically to expose its ; 
theoretical and ideologicaT agenda. ^ 
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' The Hidden Curriculum of Student Teacher Evalluation 
Introduction . ' • v 

•Everyone involved with teacher education is familiar with practicum "progress repon 
forms used in student teaching evaluation. The vast majority of these forms (although they 
may exhibit various structures) attempt to legitimate the evaluation ^ process by organizing a 
"body of knowledge" around certain fundamental regularities. In this way. cooperating 
teachers and faculty consultants are guided by a set of ' supposedly neutral statements, based 

on "tiltimately ' right principles"'- to stratify student -teachers according to teaching abilities. 

' fl . ' ' „ • ' . 

Although these forms generally reflect a normative structure which is acceptable to a 
■ . ^' ■ ■ ' ■ ' . • ■ . ' 

wide range of cooperating teachers and faculty consultants, there should be no mistaking 

that forms such as these actually create knowledge and curriculum. Similar to all 

curriculum, the curriculum displayed' on these forms represents ideological and cultural biases 

which come from somewhere.- Conceptions of student' teacher competence, good performance, 

and proper^ behavior are' not free-floating ideas; each- is a construct laden with values. 

By developing- forms .of this nature, do universities legitimate the limited and partial 

standards of teaching which make .them up -,as unquestioned* truths? Unfortunately, .forms , 

such as these -are . .almost never' seriously^ ^ as a personal construction of hum^n 

beings, nor as tools of a culture. Users should not take ' for granted that curriculum 

expressed in them is neutral. Rather, they should look for social interests embodied in the 

knowledge within the form itself. In addition, there can be no doubter that interpretations of 

these forms vary widely because they are fundamentally linked to the structures of the"/ . 

various social, cultural .and ideological orders in which the uisers exist. 

' Too often ^the curriculum espoused by these forms is taken" at face value by its 

users. There is a danger in this." We must heed Pinar (1975) in his urgings'^to recognize 

the need for inquiry into the deep-level structure and intent base within which cuniculum 

is couched. Others have also\alerted us to danger, whether intentional or unintentional, 

included in curriculum. Polanyi\( 1966) has described the idea of tacit knowledge. Apple - 



01979) ^ has - further developed this iheme lo. talk of a school system which serves to 
'reproduce the capiialisiic society in which it exists. Illich (1972) discusses- the concept of 
the. hidden .curriculum. Freire (1970) speaks to people, who have been 'j)rogramnied ' into ^ 
conformity and therefore are a part of a "culture of silence." 

Each of these educators suggests that learning does .not take place only on the "face" 
of what is learned. Meaning and values' are reproduced; and transmitted both on the surface 
structures and concomitantly in deeper structures. Thus it 'is . that a forrri used for the 
evaluation of student teachers .is more than a form* used to evaluate; it . is a curriculum 
document. \Ve believe that as a piece of .curriculum n has been designed, whethdr 
deliberately or not. with intention. Our purpose is to critically analyze otje particular 
student teacher evaluation form in an attempt to bring to the surface the meanings, values, 
and ideologies that lie within it. _ . . 

The form we- have elected to analyze is shown on the following .page. 
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Facu^ Consuliani 
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Comments regarding main strengths 
■ rxj areos r>eeding improvement 



'Math Strer\gths. 



Areas Needir>g Improvement 



Supportive Statement; 



For Ihis round, {please check one allhe lime of makinfl the Final Evaluation fof the rouf>d) ^ 

□ Satisfactcxv, Recommend that credit be grant«J. □ Not satisfactorily completed. Recommend »iddhK)nal Culminating Pract.cum experiences 
» □ Unsatisfactory. No additiorial Practicum experiefKti r-commcnded 



Date. 



Signature: , 



NOTE; Mid-poim forms are retained by the evaluators and the student leacher 
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. Anderson (1981) makes a case for analyzing curriculum materials in a .new and 

illuminating .way. His work is based on the antique concern of philosophers, such as 

p - • 

■■ ft . 

Aristotle, with the rhetorical arts and their connection with the moral conduct of human 
•affairs. Anderson founds his arguments .on the detailed analysis of texts. He"" explains how 
t© . recognize and analyze rhetorical usages so that curriculum users can evaluate the worth 
of materials. In essence/ he has provided a deeper notion of curriculum analysis. 

Anderson's analysis .begins with the text; points made are synthesized in response to 
.issues generated while reading the text. Knowledge of ihe world outside, the text is used as 
a response to -issues 'in the texl rather than as a way of selecting issues from .the text. 
The type of textual analysis presented^ by ' Anderson addresses the inter -relationship of , the 
text as "well as the ideas. It must - be remembered that words often mean more than, their 
literal definition because they can suggest things by activating Understandings that readers 
carry with, them. Using Anderson's approach, we hope to^ expose- the nature of the social 
and educational context in which the selected form was produced. 

An Emphasis on the Technological Metaphor 

~ Richard Hofstadter. (J962), in a book entitled Anti-Intellectualism in American Life . ' 

m 

notes the existence in societies of what he calls ''God" terms and '"Devil" terms. "God" 

terms arev -essentially, terms- which. carry_„ w connotations," and nuances 

which are always good. (For example, motherhood , for the majority of people.. is a^ "God' 

term.) "Devil" terms, on the other hand, carry bad meanings, connotations, and nuances. 

(For example, it would be extremely difficult to be a successful junior high school . teacher 

if your last name were Hitler.) For the past 350 y'ears, since the radical influence on 

human* thought exerted, by Bacon, Descartes, Newton, and Locke, the notions of science ^ 

and technology have b^n. "God"' terms. -.The Western tradition .has seen science and its 

f ' • . . . ■ . 

resulting technology as the "Novum Org'anum," the new tool*, which would affect progress 

" ■» ♦ ' * 

arid positive /social change. The road to progress has been seen as "the enlarging of the 



bounds of human empire, lo the effeciing of all things possible." (Francis Bacpn/ N^vum 
Organum . Book 1. Aphorism 2). In other words. Bacon was stating- that the road to 

progress was through control- and manipulation of man's environment. 

While the extremely positive natures of ' the . terms science and technology might have 
waned in more recent years, they have become intgrained into our thinking in Western 
society. Chapman (1981). in her research analyzing the nature of Alberta's inservice - from a 
. i|etaphorical perspective, describes the technological metaphor as linear, focused on 
means-ends, starting from objeciivps and working to products, emphasizing" packaging, and., 
suggesting: that all people 'seen with the same, problem should be "applied"' with the same 
solution Clearly . since this form, was to be used at both the elementary and secondary 
levels and with all subject' areas' (including Industrial and Vocational Education), this 
Practicum Progress Report is technological.' Ostensibly, it is seen as possible to develop one 
form (package)' which is suitable for all situations' and all people. For ' example.' the notion 
of the contextual, or substanii^ve differences between an elementary reading class and a 
senior high auto -mechanics class is not seen as^ important. The user of the innovation (the 
evaluation form) has, the task of applying it to the situation. - . 

'Listings under Classroom Management point to; the , one way. top-down nature of 
education. Classroom management, according to this form, is something which the student 
teacher effects. Since- each note under the heading refers to an action that the student 



Figure 1 
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teacher does., the focus of the teaching is viewed as one way. The student teacher 
assembles, dismisses, distributes. Treports and groups, this view is also apparent in the notes 
under Lesson Preparation and Teaching Skills . Knowledge is viewed as. a coinmodiiy to be 
distributed, and it is distributed iri one way- -from the student teacher to the students. The 
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siudem" teacher plans, motivates, illustrates, questions, discusses, aad develops instructional 
aids. Why is there not. for .example, a note to the effect that the student- teacher is 
"able to learn from the students?" It- appears that the nature of the student teaching 
experience is not' socially interactive; it is linear ^and technological. Interestingly, the* one-way 
notion also has impact (maybe greater impact) in th& fact that the student leacher's own 

evaluation is onfe-way. from the cooperating teacher or university ' consultant to him or her., 

- * ■ . ,. . ' . 

Th^fe is.'no"sfster form where the "student can Syaluate his or her teachqjs. nor is there a 

■ * ■ ■ • \ ' . \ ' , 

form whose purpose is to stimulate interactive dialogue between anyone. 

Because the form follows the technological metaphor, objectives are given the first ^ 

priority. In both 1. Unit Plans and 2. Lesson Plans objectives precede teaching. The 
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Figure 3 
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implication here is that- procedutes exist to achieve ' objectives. The view that education is 
' sometimes spontaneous, unplanned, or instigated by the ' students is completely missing from 
the form and, one rriust believe, is seen as foreign to this, education. .The technological 
metaphor is seen 'as apparent in plirases like division 'into lesson packages." The focus is 
' clearly assembly -line -like with lessons being packaged , we suppose, much like frozen /ood.. 
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They are ^obviously . seen as c.ommodiiies suitable for ♦ delivery lo students > ' 

Under 1. Unit'PJans (Fig. -3), the notion' of evaluation is lin^ked directly to" \ . 

• *•....' C ■ ' ' 

"progress." And. the fact that this progress is contained in categories which also contain 
terms like "objectives and division into packages." show the linearity of Ihe evaluative act. 
It is no ^accident. ^ thai pupil progress is tied to teacher- effectiveness.. The implication of this 
marriage de-notes that the nature of education and teaching is clearly vmeans-end^ and that 
education is .accountable. If Ihe end has- been reached, the means were appropriate,. To us, ^ 
this is logic straight from the Richard Nixon^scHool of pragmatism, with the same 
potential opportunity for intentional, circumstantial, 'unethical action as for ethical, action. 

The title of the selected evaluation form (Practicum Progress Rejxin Culminating 
Practicum-) also leads' us towards the piecemeal nature of teacher education. This form is 
the activity- that culminates practicum. "Practice teaching" and "real teaching"* are 
differentiated with the- use of the term culminating . The culmination of practicum m^ans^ 
that the practice of teaching is over. In this definition, practice/practical is seen", in an 
increasingly 'technical sense. Practice happens -before- the "real thing and. when the real thing 
comes, there^ is no lime for practice or. ^for that matter, no netid for practice. With the 
initiation comes the ' knowjedge . In a cynical way. we wonder whether student teaching, in 
this "sense; is similar to ' the '""hazing" *oft^en. used as a *^pan of fraternity - initiations. 

The notion of aids in 2. Lesson Plans and " 4. Teaching Skills is interesting to 
. .explore. The fact'^that aids exists as a sub-category urfder teaching skills attests to its 



Figtire 4 
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^importance. Pity the poor student teacher who attempts • to teach without aids. *^Tt)' us. ' th^ 
implications are interesting. One is- that teachers are not exciting enpugh to carry the^focus' 
of the class^alone; that . is-, witfiout help. One must , have an aid--help. A second. * 
implication is that help is inanimate; it is not^ a p>erson. The fact thaVan aid rather than 
an aide is used reinforces the notion 'of the teacher as one alone, dealing with the " 
students as many .- The idea is economically efficient. Should the form carry a category * 
liamed "Use of aides," *we believe that the student teacher would-be encouraged'^ andr in 
fact, directed to utilize another person or persons for instructional assistance within the 

* context of the class. We regret the- belief that a teacher should work alone, in a 
classroom. In this form, followed carefully, the el^evatjoji of other students xo peer -educative 
roles' seems unlikely. If the teacher wants an aid. that aicl is viewed as a pill for an 

• illness, as opposed to' a human person who teaches and counsels. This form . was created 
within an historical time period where knowledge of things rather than knowledge from ^ 
people was seen as most important. 

" Setetion of Aids" under 2. Lesson Plans (Fig. 4) carries a third assurnplion about 
aids. Aids exist in some manufactured form which are catalogued, stockpiled, and selected 
as appropriate. The implication is that the teacfier is viewed as a dispenser of information, 
; using aids to help, as opposed to a builder of curricula' where aids are built by the 

teacher to. fit that teacher's own jntents arid activities. Aids are seen as existing, in a type 

. of supermarket where one selects rather than,^ builds. -The best aids, it is implied, are mass 
produced rather than individually produced. This statement is^supported by criteria used to 
judge ; aids in number '4 junder Teaching Skills : sufficient use (number), neatness 



Figure 5 
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(market -produced, aids are often more a:pp>ealing), and organized. We believe that such a 
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conceptualization of aids does two things. First, if teachers are to select aids from a 
common stockpile, it moves toward homogeneous education. Second, the notions of number, 
and tW * neatness ■ (quality control) of aids smacks of piecework: We understand the 
dependence upon aids for teaching as a support? fox the technological metaphor in teacher 
.education. ' 

* Under the category entitlcd' Communication Skills , the focus on command of English,, 
quality of voice, enunciation and pronunciation, printing/handwriting, etc., shows a strong • 
(to the point of- almost ignoring other qualities) focus on the teacher as a delivery system. 
Each of the components in this category • focus" on one-way delivery—from the teacher to 



Figure 6 
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the students. This category also assumes the posture of the technological metaphor .that 
believes packagiijg and marketing are cruciar factors in the "selling" of merchandise from a , 
producer to a consumer. Also, several assumptions are nizde, some of which have been 
mentioned before. -For one thing,- the •studeni is a passive consumer who can be persuaded 
to buy what is attractively presented and displayed. Second, the best 'teachers are good 
deliverers. Substance and character are secondary lo presentation; content is secondary- f^r . 
form. This, in fact, assumes that the nature of eduction is not substantive. It is a surface 
u,ansfer based upon "slickness." For, 'if it were substantive,- would we not be' assutning 
that^ teachers, were communicating some substance? There is not, in the entire form, a 
category where the suitability of content is judged,- The focus of. the whole form, as we.^ 
see it, is superficial. We call this ihe "whiter teeth and fresher breath syndrome." In being 
critical of a society where it is obvious (e.g., statistics oij marriage and home breakups) 
that relationships « between people lack depth of substance, V/e lament lack of substairce in 
ideas of ifie classfoorn as a community; or teachers as critical judges of content for their-. 
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students. We are afriid thai prospective teachers are encouraged by- this form to 
concentrate - upon themselves'- -teaching into a video-tape as a mirror- -as opposed to a real 
understanding of teacher and student, communication. We believe that the more time spent 

on primping ourselves to become , teachers as deliverers., the more narcissistic we become. 

' ° - • g ' 

• In such an education,, students become increasingly more objectified as "audience," or 

ignored altogeJ.her by ^classrooms sometimes constipated • by plans. - - - -^-^ 

Fortunately, we can recall instances where this fcKus on delivery and. in .extension. 

• . - - -■' • V " • - 

the possibility of a narcissistic paranoia, does not exist. We have watched Yves, who could 
hardly speak English. noConly survive but thrive in an English classroom; and Bill, who 
■was a' e^onsiant st^jterer. ace student teaching. We hear that thesef^ men continue to t^ach 
and, fjom* speaking to a parent of a child in Bill's class, express a rear knowledge and 
sensitivity about the .needs and futures- of individual * students. It is. dare we say; more • 
valuable that- these ^ men hold_>a_reaI passion for teaching and a love for their students.^ 
iri^n have a slicl^elfveryTT^^^ould' Yvesl and Bill fare as student teachers, we wonder. 

- — ^ • ■ ^ o 

c • . * 

when .evaluated with* a form which Ijas sacrificed soul fqr technique? 

As we niade the student teacher evaltiation fornri. problematic and loor.ed at.jt r 
critically, one question we asked ourselves was: "When can (and when should) evaluation' 

• • v - - •" . ^ : ' ' 

best take place?" The focus on progress in this form is that it takes place in^ small, linear 

^' . ■ *■ - ^ . ■ ' 

increments towards some goal--in this case the culmination of the pfacticum experience. - 

Embedded within the context of this form is the belief that teachers can be evaluated' 

almost immediately (after foyr. weeks). But/ how. is 'it' that we know when a teacher has 



been, or is being, effective? Are student achievjjOTent test scores the answer? If so. when 
shpuld these tests take place? Or is it more correct to judge the actions of teachers by" 
the quality of men and women whom they; help to nurture? Can this nurturing behavior 
be^ judged immediately or by its long-term effects? The point is that, while' debase should 
continue about how one might judge teaching effectiveness. . the student teacher evaluation 



form has- -opted"~t'o ju^ge flie effectiveness of ' teachers immediately. Certainly, the observer 
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can see why immediate evaluation is necessary. Without some sort of evaluative .9riteria. " 
how can the -practicum^ program at any university exist? How is it .possibl? to know 
. whether a student can go from one step to another towards the completion of his or her 
program? What: we have is a practical, technological problem. 

.The immediacy of evaluation extends not only to program but also to lessons (see 
under Lesson Plans : "appropriateness of lesson evaluation"). Is it possible "to evaluate the 
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'^Figure 7 

effectiveness of a particular lesson immediately? The form says ''Yes!" Theoretically; it is 

possible to evaluate the lesson- without even seeing it in the context of a unit, let alone in 

, ■ * * ' .■ 

' . -J * . " 

its more far-reaching scope. This focus on immediate evaluation of lessons (we see it as 

quality control) reinforces the notion of lessons as -products to be marketed and sold 'to, 

generally, passive consumers. This immediate evaluation limits the kind of teaching which 

can take place. That is,"lhe teaching fostered by a form which focuses pn immediate 

evaluation is cognitive or straight recall teaching.- Such is the only teaching which can be 

measured immediately. . . j 

We also believe that one cannot forget, the experience' of student teachers in a 

fishbowl situation like practicum. People are watching, things seem magnified and. as if 

seen through glass and water, slightly out of proportion. Our point is that student teachers, 

are always aware of exam evaluation and are trying not to make mistakes. Therefore, they 

opt. for the immediately "evaluatable" if they are' to be immediately evaluated. Even if' 

ihey do not think thai all leaching is this way, for the lime '^under surveillance they act- 

as though it were. And, according to Parsons' and Beaucfiamp's law. "Whatever you learn 

^to do is what you learn to do." The teacher who learns to teach recall, teaches recall. 
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The Context of Language 



As mentioned earlier, the language one uses must be seen ""beyond the definition of 
the terms used. Kinneavy (1971), in his book A Theory 'of Discourse , suggests , thai almost 
all language can be seea\as persuasive in its intent. Terms and phrases are used for their 



Telational impact, for their tl^icar impact, and for their persuasive appeal. Kenneth Burke 
(1941) suggests that much of the language we use has the purjDose of persuading others 

that we can and do identify with them. Language carries the 'full impact of the culture 

^ . ^ \ .4 ■ . • 

from which ii originates as well as the intentions of the individual or the corporate etitiiy 

which produces the language. While words may be used' thoughtlessly, they are not used 

without intention. Language can, therefore, be studied as a. critical hermeneutic to liberate 

the embedded truth within it. even if 'that truth is not consciously apparent to the user or 

speaker. Thus it is that a person who continually tells jokes with racial slurs cannot, 

truthfully, say that he or she is not a racist* Nor can a person who -uses his or her 

spouse as" the focus of embarrassing stories truly say. that he or she respects that person. 

Within^ the evalution^ form 'under study, contexts, combinations, and ' juxtapositions of 

terms offer 'more understanding of the real nature of the enterprise than the meanings of 

the terms taken in isolation. For example, the use of the term "discussion" (5 under 

Teaching Skills ) can only be understood * correctly within its context--as a sub/category of 

Teaching Skills . Truthfully,- we cannot see this type oof discussion as* a real dialogue . 
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between learners, with the teacher and student both exchanging roles when the need ox the 
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circumstance arises. This discussion is a skill of the teacher. As a skill, it is a thing 
useful Tor something else. We understand 'the concept of skill as, generally, used as an • 
adjective, as in a skillful farmer dr a skillful musician. Or if the term is used as a noun 
as in. ^He has learned a skill / the implication is that the skill isL useful" for something 
_else-.-™Ul-one goes to school to, learn a—skill, presumably— the- functipn of— that—sehool -~ 



attendance is clearly to aid that*' person in the making of a living—the earning oj^frnoney 
to satisfy that person's material needs and desires. This notion of skill, in its typical 
sense, is opposed to the. notion! of liberal arts where a" person typically undertakes the 
study of an art^ or arts more to enhance the appreciation of life than to satisfy material 
needs and desires. 

When "discussion" (Fig. 8) is seen as a skill to be utilized by teachers, given the 
term's context^ within this form and its juxtaposition as a sub-category of teaching skills, 
we. envision a type of discussion used by^the teacher to enhance the one-way passage of^ 
information to an audience. If discussion could be seen any other way, we contend it 
would .be categoriz.ed under " Relationship with Pupils (meaning that the student teacher can 
both talk to and listen to students) or/ perhaps; under Communication Skills (meaning that 
a discussion has a sense of genre, much' like an essay, and that the student teacher could 
understand this sense of purpose and had the ability to use the genre effectively). Under* 
the second category, Communication Skills , discussion must still be seen as a skill; however, 
it is a skill for another and. we believe^,__a_mDxe„appxopnate sense.. We contend that the 
purpose of this discussion is in part to "open a forum Tor .discussion. That is, in one- 
sense a discussion is an end--a place where teachers and students can discuss, talk to one 
another, exchange ideas, both teach and learn, and be generally \seen as free from 
behavioral, means-ends objectives. In a true discussion, the course of the talk' is continually 
negotiated and re-negoitiated as the talk mov^ and flows'." In our sense, the five -category 



Checklist given to': the right ol the categories like Discussion ^is Inappropriate. How can. a 
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5 Dttcuwion 

Figure 9 . . ' 

discussion be . unsuccessful? From our perspective, if there' is a discussion it is, . . 
automatically, successfuL However, rrbm the perspective of the form," we imagine that 
Ijiscussion is unsuccessful if it does not accomplish -the student teacher's prescribed 
ob^ctive. Here, we believe, .is the Catch 22. If discussion is used to achieve a teacher's 
objective and seen as a, teaching skill, then discussion cannot truly be a discussion. It is' 
information passing with a lot of Itudent noise. To us.-, as well,- the fact that Discussion 
has no sub-categories suggests its status' as an add-on rather than a thoughtfully conceived 
entity unto itself. ^ 

Two other terms stand out in interesting juxtaposition. These • are the terms of Success 
(Fig. 9), seen within the five-category evaluative schema, and Satisfaction , used' as a final 
evaluative criteria on the bottom of the form. In a real sense, the use of the terms, in 



For this round, (please check one fli the lime of making the Final Evaluation lor the round) 
' . □ Satisfactory. Recommend that credit be granted. □ Not tatrstactoriJy completed. Recommend additional Culminating Practicum experiences 

, ^ D Unsa I is factory No additional Practicum experierKes recommervled. 

. Figure ^0 ^ . . - , \ ■ 

the precise manner in which they were used points again 'to the mindset of the 
- . technological metaphor. The assumption is that, once the experience is .completed in a 
successful ma'nner--the student has passed the practicum and does not have to. have 
additional practicum.- t then both the student teacher and the granting agency will be " 
' satisfied. This attitude supports the notion of ' student teaching as more of an initiation 
-^than>^an^educat-ion-r-If— U;t^e-x-pe-rie-n cc were s ee n ^^-edutartionah^ndoubtcdly— there would^"be~ 
'portions of the experience which might not induce satisfaction even though they were • 
successfully completed. • . 
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When . looking at the bottom of the, form, we asked"* ourselves, "^hose satisfaction is 
implied?" To us. it is the satisfaction . of . the* degree -granting institution. Probably, the 

^student teacher, although he or she may K joyful about his or htj success, is the ' person - 
least likely to be satisfied from the experience. However, as we mentioned earlier, the form 
does no t rea lly concern itself with th e student -t eac her's satisfaction. It is, again, both^ 
one-way when dealing with the students within the classroom and one-way when dealing 

■ with the student teacher. However, once the student teacher passes student teaching, . there 
is always the possibility that the post-student teacher will "use" this fprm "on" a student 
of his or her own. Within this discussion of. Success and Satisfaction . Ve see a creeping 



paternalistic , stance by the* granting institution. There is a sense in which\ the institution has 
a fatherly happiness (satisfaction) when one of its "lambs" comes into the fold. On pne 
hand the form suggests a fatherly stance, on another hand it hints at a collegia! stance. 
'We sense it js. partially, the promise of reward for a successfuMife. \ 

' While some ternis can only be known through their context, other terms cannot . be 
known even through context. And, we believe, some terms are used for good sound more 
than for clear meaning. "Empathizes and gain's, respect" found omder Relationship with 
Tupils MS one such phrase. In the first place, we see problems with' the idea that one 
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gains respect only through empathy. The first problem with this understanding, is that, it 
represents an untrue picture of classroom life. While empathy represents a "God" term, 
and it is difficult to argue against the need for an empathetic* teacher, we have difficulty 

picturing a teacher who sees the bulk of interactions in lexms of empathetic behavior', if 

-4hi5r-4ndeed— is :-UTrdt:i stood. Such actiorTs~"confuse~ ed tica tion with therapy . 



Our criiics may suggest lhal we ^re going loo far; but, we perceive thai* Tor^ 
example, psychiatrists rather than- teachers build relationships solely on empathy.^ A teacher's 
task r although it includes the ability to be empathetic-, goes beyond this. Furthennore,. 
students do^ rioi need therapy because they a^e not ill' nor. do they have problems. They 
may be immature and uneduca%|i'-in particulaT—areas. but 'this we see as. the* natural state 
of their lives rather than some problem which " must. Jte irradicated -or some spectre that 
hangs over their heads. These are children; they are not psychoircs:^~They need to be 
nurtured, not healed. ^ 

Another problem with the phrase "empathiies- and gains respect" is that empathy is a 
dirriculi "concept"^ to" measure. Regardless, the linking of empathizing with gaining respect 
smacks too closely oC pragmatism for /us. One empathizes to und,ersiand another's 
perception or ip- participate with another. The idea of ''walking in another's shoes" loses 
its real meaning when one finds out that the purpose of the empathy- was . to" get 
something in return — respect. In the case of this form, the ability to measure, empathy (the 
measurement conducted on t'he five -category form -.-from unsuccessful empathy to excellent 
'empathy)^ is tied to gaining respect.^' Again » we do not know how one is to measure this 
respect, except in the most .typical way--a quiet, well -disciplined classroom. If this is the 
case, and we believe it often, is, we encourage readers to consider the possible gulf between 
silence and respect 

One final comment concerning the natiire of empathizing is that, typically, we 

understand empathy to be extended frbm someone more experienced or mature to someone 

less experienced cfr mature-. Empathizing, especially ■ when linked lo a success -oriented ■ 

Tor some, this stance* suggests more demeaning stances with respect to others. Walter 
Kaufman (1976, p. 42), in discussing Kail Jaspers* communication style, says,. "Jasper- has 
remained ^ true to his training; he has never abandoned the psychiatrist's condescension." 
r ^We syse Jdif f iGulHesT-_even , in^ naming empathy- a: ^concept or som e other term. Emp athy is 
k-BOwn— l-hr^ugh--the^-txpeiieiiLe uf, lalhei than "^through, us definition, since defining takes it 
out of its context and it can only be known within its context. 

^We can't imagine the scene where the evaluator tells the student teacher: "You did well 
*on almost everything, -buj you had unsuccessful empathy/ "I guess you're right," replies 
the student teacher, "r know I talked with the students a lot, but I just couldn^'t thi^k of 
anything I wanted in return for my empathy." , ^ 
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evaluation form/ re-emphasizes the one-way nature, (Tfom greater to lesser nature) or the 

... ' * • 

teaching experience. Again, empathy in teachers is necessary and should be a ''professional 

and personal quality." However, th^ pragmatic empathy shown in this -form cannot be true 

empathy, since' true empathy expects, nothing in return. 

.\ Since respect must be measured by some criteria^ and, since in a four.- week period of 

"siTKfen r teaching time the c r iteria arc limited (we previously suggested quiet and 



well-disciplined classrooms)., we expect that respect' must be measured by some product. 
Again, like the technological metaphor, the emphasis on .measurement by looking at the 



product as opposed to the .process does not establish a_ny qualitative distinction ^between the 
action of a student teacher as that student teacher moves tow aid thu securing and the - 



Ji^lding of respect. In a product-emphasized respect,, a 'tyrant may be as good as an angel. 
^ Furtherniore>4lie link to empathetic behavior does -not win the day. We both remember 
well the junior high students^ .who used their new-found ability to empathize with their 
peers so- that Xhey could find . "soft. Tpdtv^ta^exploit. . . / ^ 

A third term of intere^. and one that has been mentTblTed--eajiier^^^ aid. 
As previously mentioned, airds (1) suggest- that the student teacher cannot carry the Toax: 
— alone- -he or she needs help; (2) the help that student teachers use is inanimater'and. 



(3) aids exist outside of the student teacher and .are not created by that student teacher 

" ■ ■ , 

to fit any circumstantial need; rather, .are prepared professionally, and the implication 'is- 
homogeneity. ' . 

Additional meaning is implied when the use of aids is connected to the concept of 
sufficient use (under Teaching Skills , 4. Instructional Aids). The statement to /Student 
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•teachers is that they must use aids. We wonder what the difference might be between aids 
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and what teachers xall instructional materials.* .Is a textboob an aid? Is a blackboard an 
aid? The point is that' one .effect of naming aids is to break up. unneccessarily. the 

enterprize of teaching in such «a manner as .to make it unnatural. One effect of this form 

" \ . ... 

is to break the world down intt) little pieces and then to analyze those pieces towards 
knowing the whole. This act extends the metaphor of technology by making teaching known 
through the ' epistemology of science. We see science as an inappropriate epis][.emol6gy . for 



understanding educational activities. The focus- of science is the study ' of an objective 
reality.' The classroom filled -with people" is not an objective reaJity. Jo make teaching a. 
scientific study is to- objectify the humans involved within the -interaction. This 
objectification is already too apparent in' education and can be seen in acliviiies like 
o readability formulas, ability grouping, and in ^labels like "special" education and "atypical 
adolescents." 

We also submit ^at. when considered seriously, jargon like "organization of 
instructional aids'* is used more as sound-goods* than as meaningful concepts. In, the 
Aristotelian sense, the terms are used as logical rhetoric- -who can . argue with the need for 
organization or neatness?- However. , in really thinking about the phrase and in picturing the 
activity in one's mind, the effect borders on the absurd. Only an absolute idiot would 
consistently show jeel three of a three-reel movie after reel two and before reel one^or 
* would organize the . classroom so that the movie projector would point towards -an o'jf^in 
window, etc. We- submit that most of these people "have already been "counseled out" of 
^^the^ teaching profession. 

Some other interesting juxtapositions include., under Teaching Skills . Questioning , the 
notion of^^suit^ility of questions. What makes a question unsuitable? Recent criticism of 



*We have coined the term sound-goods to refer to phrases that are either consciously or 
unconsciously used more for their high -kmnding terms and' nuance than for their meaning. 
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the Alberia Social Studies Cuniculum in an Edmonton Journal news article (March .7, 1983, 
B2) focused on a question in a study of the Protestant Reformation in Europe. It asked 
whether there might be a connection between John Calvin and. the development of such ^ ^ 
,lu-xury items as Corvettes or pantyhose. The criticism was that such a question was a 
perversion of history. However, to look at the question in the context of the. study is 
illuminating. The 'question- followed an exposition and study of Max Weber's thesis that the 
growth of Calvinism and the resulting tendency of Calvinists' a'nd others to attempt to 
prove their pre-election was by amassing material goods. Weber argues that the result .of 
this Calvinistic activity set the proper conditions for the growth, of the system- of 
capitalism. Our point is . that,; when out of context, a question . relating 'pantyhose to John 
Calvin seems ludicrous. However, within context it j may * seem ironic but it seems less 
ludicrous. How is a question judged unsuitable, especially by an observer who may not 
know the whole context in which the question was asked. We have often "seen evaluative 
commentary focus ..on vocabulary„._Qr. "pejceived" level of the j 

■students' heads"). SuitalDility is an especially difficult evaluative criteria, made even more ■ 
difficult by a lack, of contextual understanding. 

Other- interesting ideas- are expressed" through the language of the forn>. For example. 
Under ' Relationship with Pupils , the -student teacher is evaluated on his or her 'ability to 
siiccessfully be "aware of individual differences and needs." Yet, there is seemingly no . 
pressure" upon the student teacher to either deal with or be. aware of how to deal with 
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^ih^e needs.. Given the strong technological tenor of the form, which includes an embedded 
notion of division of labor, we suspect that the student teacher, and in some measure the 

cooperating teacher who uses this form, will come to implicitly' understand that those 

\ ■ ■ 



students with individiinl flif'terenrps or nef.rls shoul d l^r srjt.ii . i i nl - niu nn ri :s r n T' t o ni hprs-- 
specialists- -for remediation. . ' ' 

\ye note within our 'own university the formal movements lo create programs for 
"atypical" adolescents. The assumption here is that there exists a majority of normal and 



homogeneous^ People and some abberant people who have special needs because. Lhiv~^ — 
individually different . Our knwledge of students suggests that the thought of beings , 
different, especially of being labeled as different and separated out from others ^ for 
"special* educational help causes -.trauma. Our knowledge of children is that they keenly ' 

desire to -belong. Our belief about^ children is thaft each is different- with "special needs. 

. ' - * ■ * ^ , ^* ■ ' 

' Professional and Personal Qualities , ."relationship with colleagues," suggests that there 
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is a collegial relationship between the teachers in th6 school and the student /.teacher. This 

statement is more of a pipedreara" than a reality for' two reasons. First, the evaluation.- 

form, when taken as a whole, militates againsr; a collegial- relationship because the one-way • 

• nature of the form is so strong. Second, a student teacher is' not a* colleague because the 
■ ' " • •• ■ ' ^ 

universitx. , through an evaluation' form,^ says_s'6. The cooperating teachers know this and ' 

the student -teachers know this, Unlfess the student teacher" is in a situation with other ' 



student teachers, he or she is usually 'without colleagues. Unfortunately, manv pupils see 
the student teacher as a challenge and many schools see the istudent' teacher as a curse 
(schedules must tfe changed, content must be rearranged, conferences mtist be scheduled, 
etc.). The rationale most often mentioned to us for a cooperating teacher taking a stuclent 
teacher is "professional responsibility." 

Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary (1980) states that praciicum "is "a course of 
study designed esp. for ' the preparaffon of teachers and clinicians that involves the 
supervised practical application (as in a classroom or clinic) of previously studied theory." 
Viewing student teaching as praciicum and viewit7g practicum according to Webster's 
definition further separates the world into the dual ^notions of theory and practice and 
makes the purpose of practice the conservative activity of passing on "previously studied 
theory." Student teaching becomes more reinforcement of other education and learning rather 

^ ^ • ^ J 



than *educaiion in itself (as would be implied in the notion of praxis ) . The focus* on the 

"application ... of previously studied, .theory" tends to exclude, as we see it, one of Uie 

mosi^, important people in the education- of the prospective teacher—the cooperating teacher. 

In this notion of practicum, the cooperating teacher is. no teacher -in' his or her own right;* 

but, rather, must become (more or less) a pawn of the^ university- -the place where 

previously learned theory was 'previously learned- -reinforcing^ that previously learned theory. 

Educators (Aoki, 1983; Freire, 1972) have warned aboift.vthe separation, of theory and 

practice. This division is made even more evident in the notJon of Culminating Practfeum 

(.the top of the evaluation form). Not only does the form tend to separate theory * and 

t» • ■ . • » • * ■ * 

practice in relation to fts notion of practicum . it also splits "practice teaching" and "real 

teaching." Such a separation is not viewed as artificial in the sense that practicum is 

supervised and "real teaching" --the teaching which h'appens when a^ teacher works for p^y 

*We have not hidden our own values from this paper; and will not do so now. Neither 
of us are supporters of behaviourism and' are influenced negatively by concepts which seem 
to us to be supportive of a behavioristic view .of the world. We see this notion of 
practicum as fundamentally behavioristic in both a socio-political sense (how shpuld people 
in context act, given . basis of power?) andean economic sense (who' owns and distributes 
the knowledge as commodity?). - " 
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ander cbntracl--is unsupervised. However, in terms of the way teachers* learn how to teach, 
the split must be seen as highly artificial. Most teachers learn the majority of what^ they 
know. after their practicum experience. In fact, one of the real roadblocks to teachers 
learning much^ about how they can and should teach in their student teaching is that they 
are seldom, if .ever, givea^the freedom to explore themselves as teachers within the context 
' of a, specific classroom. --Student teachers are taught/ encouraged, and/or required to make 

application of "previously taught theory," as though that theory were a' commodity useful . 

i* . < - 

for distribution. Th-Us, the technological metaphor rears its head again. We al§o disagree-- " 

that activities like micro-teaching (teaching to peers using video equipment) aids a person 

in the discovery of himself or herself as a teacher. Micro -teaching, to us. places the" 

. person in the- 'situation where he or she sees the person on camera as an u- -someone who 

■ is^ a user of t^hnique either good or bad- -who is trying to accomplish a specific. 

0 

short-term objective. The task is to see only the surface of the micro-teacher, thai part 
obvioiis to .all Tor scrutiny.; One never sees the heart, soul, or vision of the prospective - 
teacher. The" value of substance, is given over to slickness. 

Whose idea of professional' competence is implied in Note 1 i)n the form? Certainly. 
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it is the student te'icher's growth which will be assessed. However,- where is there 

(anywhere) a description of what a competent" teacher does? Furthermore, is com^tence th^ 

correct concept fo use here? The term competence suggests only a sufficient ability. Two . 

dictionaries.. Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary (1980) and Funk & Wagnalls Standard 

' . • • ■ ^ ? ^ < ' ' ' 

Desk Dictionary'. Vol. 1 (1976). state, that competence is, "sufficient means for comfortable 



living/ Thus, competence is a minimum standard, not an ideal. However, the phrase in 
Note 1 "of growth toward" i[rpplies -ideal Vathef than .sufficieqji or miniinum standard. In 
actuality, there are three requirements necessary for present-day professional competence. 
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These are: . 
L -"Satisfactory " checkmarks on all Praclicum Progress RepQits - 
'2. Graduation with a suitable . degree- (usually a, B.'Ed.). 
3.. Being hire*d. 

None of thesbt\lhree requirements, although each is worthwhile, represents, an ideal 
that one can ''groj^y^waM We believe that a corrected note should read: "This document 
is an indipat^ of professional competence and is ..." Competence is concrete, not ideal. 
Again., the form gets caught up in "sound-goods" while implying something^ false.- In an 
evaltiation so crucial, we suggest greater care. The objectivity of' this form is only an 
illusion. As we have noted at thjf? beginning^pf this paper, this form, and all forms like 
it, are pregnant , with values- -some apparent and some implied. In Note 1 , we see the 
belief that an ideal exists that teachers can "grow toward." Howeverf as we examine the 
notions carefully,, we find that one cannot truly attach notions of competence with notions 
of Utopia. ' . . • 

^ .Under Teaching Skills, 3. Questions , the notion of "distribution- throQghout class" of 
questions is pjoblematic. On the surface, the idea of equal. .distribution Qf questions 
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throughout a class seems deinocratic because it focuses on the accepted - societal logic of . 
equaluy . However, the distribution does not give a clue, or even make^ a connection to the 
context -in "which the questions were^ askedv'-Nor_does the notion of distribution give any 
hinjyv>as to the substance of the * questions asked. .'Fpr example, it is qdte. a different 

matter , to ask one student the date of Confederation and another student to state five 

^ . . =P . ^ 

fundamental values that have seemed to guide Canadian foreign policy since World War II. 
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;;^" W agree thai suiiabiliiv and appropriateness , concepts . used in -a number ^6f places 
throughout the.forni» are both suitable and' appropriate since they calj^iuo context the 
particular action which has occurred. It is essential that^an ^o^efver understand, insofar as 
is possible, both the immediate context and the broader^tontext in which the action takes 
place. Student teaching is not^ ahistorical. It occurs within a point, in time. It is also" 
understood best within its social -poliUcal^conte teacher actions, like beating 

or verbally abusing children, are^intolerable to us in any ' Gircum'stance, most actions fall 
into an area of actions^hich are neither good nor bad in themselves, but must be. 
understood in- context. Within, this same -area, we see the importance of adding a category 
which evaluates whether the student teacher can "defnonstrate an underslihdin^ of the, 
educational context" of the particular classes he or she is working with.^- 

. Tlie category. 6. Pace and division of time, as seen under Teaching Skills, bluings . 
with it the^baggage carried by notions of skills which we mentioned earlier. They assume 



an idea -of' "teacher in contrpl"' as opposed to beliefs that education^ithin the confines of 
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a classroom is a power -sharing, integrative experience. As well, they 'beg the questions: 

' ^ , . "■ " " • . . . ^ 

"Can time be divided?" and "What are the implications of dividing time?" 



•This suggestion, and others like it, is made under the assumption that forms like the one. 
bcin£ critiqued will continue to be used, more or lessf in thfeir present form. While we 
have spent considerable energy in specific critique, we also ^lieve that the form, in a 

„whoJj.stic„niannej.._,should..M„ 

student -teacliihg experience. Because we suggest ways to manipulate; the form to make it 
better from our perspective, this act does not suggest that we support the use of this 
form. , • * ' , - 
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Clearly., attempts to divide time, from a teacher's perspective, focus on planning 
activities and suggest that the best way to plan is. in small increments, as opposed to 
whdlistically. There' is no sense, in this, form, of what Sarte(1956) calls the "Fundamental. 
Project" of ■ going beyond simple situations towards* a more liberating reality. As we 
mentioned earlier, breaking the world into small\^ increments for- study and then attempting 
to put' the world back together actively is inherent in th? scientific technological, mindset. 
As a theoretical concept, we suppose- that it is possible to divide tipe and we -also suppose 
that, as schools have come to' be subject-content centered, this division- of time probably 
se^ms sensible, given the division of labor ^metaphor which abound withia -the schools. 
However, we believe that, generally, only teachers and administrators view the world as 
split into pieces for ease of ^instruction, and- then they have not come to see the ^world 
naturally in this way. Subjects and content -area specialities were,^0riginally, contrivances. 
They only seem to exist naturally because they have renlairied unquestioned for' such a long 
time. Viewing the world as splits into pieces or divisions, whether these are pieces of time 
or pieces of human experience (school subjects) is basically a conservative activity, 
conserving the power of the teacher or .school and the authority of the teacher or school 
to legitimately have that piece-making power. ^ 

The notion ' of pace, also encourages the idea of teacher as performer. Pace, is 



important in delivery aTTcir we l>elieve, assumes a set body of^-lcnowledge to j^^ptieltveredT"^ 
For. us, rightly or wrongly^ it—paints a picture of a solitary performer (maybe a politician 
or even a stand-up comic) who Js attempting to persuade an audience to accept the 
material being presented in a particular way. ^.^Fqi^ the politician the persuasive, appeal is 
that the audience accept the delivery and content a\ truthful and appropriate. The' comic, ^ 
on the other hand, manipulates the materiaf and, in turn, the audience in an attempt to . 
persuade the audience that this delivery and content is funny.) The teacher, given the focus 



- oji_the.«.pace^can_he.=j5.een.-.as_nQ«^ 

L, I 

instances, thefe is a focus on the manipulation of time ultimately to persuade, a focus on 
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people as* audience rather than a community of individuals, and a focus on delivering-- a 

prejset body of content. Each' sees the task of the listenef as -that of a passive receiver . 

of knowledge. This knowledge is- static and unchangeable and, within certain limits, not 

open, to question.; ... 

. Briefly, the use of the term, . community un^ier Professional and Personal Qualities is a 

• ■ • ■ ..(»■•' • ^ 

"sound -good." Depending upon who - uses - the form, the notion of community would be 
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different. As we recall our experience' as "real" teachers in secondary and junior high 
school, an „ important pan of the school ccmirtiiinity was the janitorial staff, the^ counseling 
Staffs and even the-manager or owner of the shopping mall or the local store that .became' 
,' the hangout durirrg . times when students were not attending class. Or is the term 
. community referring to the part of town in which the school is located?' If such is the 
' case' (or even in the case where the community is thought of as' "only" the school 
• community) it is a pipedream. that* the'stiident teacher will develop relalionships in the 
short time— devoted to the student teaching experience.* First, the student teacher is-not — 

primarily concerned about relationships with the community or even with * colleagues. The 

^* . . ■ ' 

student teacher's first concern is ^satisfactory teaching performance. Second, it is the rare 

student teachinjg experience, in ouT~opinion, which offers the student teacher entrance into'. 

the whole: community of the school. Certainly, the student leachef almost always gains 

admission to the teacher's . lounge, but often only as a spectator in the holy of holies-- 

most of the 'bridge games have consisted of the same panners for several years. Also, 



The form attests to the relative importance' of these relationships, placing them at the 
J>auom4..of.=ahe=.Jist^n^-nyJist— 
most important items come first. 

*In our experience, it is a' rare student teaching placement; which lasts long enough for . 
such relationships to have time .to, develop. 
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there is the notion of ownership that exists; "So and so is Mr. X*s student teacher." Our 
point is that, for most student teachers, the community. genei^Uy consists of the 
cooperating teacher. to which the student teacher is assigned and the classes in which the. 
student teacher coraes to, work. . - 

Under Classroom Management 1. Handling Routines , the juxtaposition of the concept . 
of routine with its sub-categories suggests meaning different' than we believe should - be 
suggested. The notion of routine suggests two things. First, to be routine is to. be 
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habitual. Second, to be routine is to. imply insignificance. Certainly, "assembling and 

dismissing.'' and "reporting attendarice" is rbutine action for teachers. And. generally, the 

distribution of materials- is thought -to ' be routine, although there are pedagogical choices to 

make even in^this activity; but, there' is no way that "grouping^ for. instruction" can or 
should be thought of as routine. 

Choices 1(5 be made in the area of grouping students are" both pragmatic (Are there 

-SUident^^beca4ise---of— their— pr^p<^5ity~4o^ - 



together?) and pedagogical (What is the best, way to achieve... the., intentions of the learning 
activity? or What students, if put in the 'same group/ would likely work together in -such • 
a* way as to maximize their learning from each other?). We see grouping for instruction as 
a teaching . skill .rather than, as routine behavior. The -reasons .for grouping in one way or 
another should, be carefully considered and not subject to. routine. 'In fact, grouping 
pattejns which become routine are also likely to become boring. That the gro,uping is 
placed under the category ^gUg^^^ J^^^^^ J^i^lQ^ces o^ur ex^^^^ 

observing classrooms. These,. are ^ that "( 10^^ is- hardly ever done, and (2) grouping is, 
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hardly' ever done ihoughirulfy dr well. Placement . of grouping under routines, in this form 

will conserve the thoughtless uses of grouping in classrdoms.. It may also imply more an 

ability grouping based on'IQ scores rather than on pedagogical criteria. 

Under Classroom Management 2. Discipline '•it is assumed, that "codes of conduct" 

' . •, • ■ - \ 

exist in some form which is both observable and applicable. Such is seldom the case. Each 
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school, each teacher within that school, and even each classroom -which a particular teacher 
works witfi is likely to have a different code of conduct. .Each school, each teacher, and 
each xlassroom has its (his or her) own personality, folk wisdom, and social mores. Far 
frdm being" problematic, we see this as natural and positive!^. Students are not the same and 
classes are not the same. . 

The debate outlining the possible differences ,between teacher actions being consistent' 
or being fair is pursued often in educational discussions. Should every sludeni be treated in 
exactly the same way? Should' all codes of conduct be applied in exactly the, same way? 
We suggest that they should not. to apply codes of conduct uniformly implies that 
students -a-r-e- homogeneous; this deprives them ^ of-:- individuality and personality and tends to 
objectify them in the mind of the teacher. 

Furthermore, even though a school may have a, written code, that written bode can 
jbe- Interpreted in many different ways. Some^ teachers may see it " as an ideal to work 
.towards, some may see it as a set of standards 'to ^ apply absolutely, . and soriie jeachers 
may see it as hopelessly antiquated and useless. It would "be presumptuous for an 
observer-evaluater .to evaluate this category without specific and thofdugh. knowledge as to 
how these*. codes of conduct are viewed in r'the particular circumstance in which the student 



teacher finds himself or herself placed. 
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Although ii is- impossible lo know what "the creators of the form meant to say. our 
notion is that they believe^ that classroom "Discipline'' can be maintained through the - 
awareness arid application of codes of conduct. The form prima Tacie says as much. If^ it 
is truly believed ^ that discipline is maintained by. the application of codes of conduct, the 
task^ of tlfe -Prudent teacher is to mobilize as much power as* is necessary' lo apply these* 
' codes of conduct. This action, in and of itself, precludes any desire to share power or' 
relinquish power to the students. The student teacher will work to build himself or herself 
up to as powerful a position as possible. These power -building actions further cement the 
one-way (from teacher to students as audience) notion of the experience of education.. Not 
only Is knowledge passed in one .way. discipline is also passed in one way. Unfortunately, 
we see the form as essentially working to encourage student teachers to riiaximize their own 
power, in relationship to the power of the students. We believe that this ultimately results 
iiT a separation of the. teacher fronri the students and then with an alienation between the 
teacher and the students. The teacher comes to feel more as a colleague with the subject 
matter than with the students. Given this form, as we see it. it is unthinkable that- 
teachers would feel any collegial relationship with students.' ' . • , ' • 

Phrases like "appropriateness of language" under Communication Skills are difficult to 
understand. Not everyone's values are the same, nor. are the goals of education .similar for 
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everyone. This is especially true in cultural situations, but it-, is also triie in situations 

'where, on the siirface there seems to be consensus about goals. Frank. Kush, former head 

foo^t-ball coach at- Arizona State University, would probably attest to the fact that 

'Readers should not' assume that we ar.e calling, for a buddy-buddy ot louchy-feelie 
relationship between students and teachers. There are,- however, formal ways in which . 
teachers and studei]ts can both view themselves as being .educable. 
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appropriate action . is viewed differently by different people- involved -in the .action. Rush's 
ex^ample can be instructive . for educators. Wheni people are placed in tense situations (like . 
coaching football or teaching) where .goals are measurable in terms, of products (like wins,- 
grades or behavior), "appropriate" can be viewed pragmatically and means can be seen as 
subservient' to ends- (like when- it seems appropriate, to beat, a football player on. the helmet 
with your fists or when intellectual or physical freedoms are cuTtailed in an effort to 
achieve appropriate academic behavior). In this sense, almost every classroom is/ a 
circumstance where the War Measures Act has been effected but never repealed-. Our 
reading of this' form suggests that niartial law, in the form of teacher power, is the ideal - 
for every classroom. 

The mixing of quantitative and qualitative criteria on -the form seems silly, at best, 
and damaging, at worst. For example,, although we generally see concepts like appropriate 
and suitable to be useful terms for evaluation because they require the- observer -evalu^tpr 
,to *be cognizant of the context in which an action occurs, when linked to the checklist 
evaluation * found horiiontally on .the top 'of the. form, the resulting juxtaposition seems 
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•^stiipid. For example, can a student teacher be said to have "average" success at being 
appropriate. "Almost" appropriate or "somewhat" appropriate leave something to be desiTed. 

• Appropriate is an all or nothing term. . much like pregnancyr When linked to; terms .of 
degrees (like "limited success") the term becomes meaningless. ' 

Nowhere is the confusion caused by juxtaposing quantitative and* qualitative 
terminology more apparent than under Professional and PeTsonal Qualities -. .Can we say 
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about a student teacher: "Yes. he. has a lot of attitudes/ What does, .it mean to have an 
unsuccessful sense^ of humor? One cannot measure "attitude" in the same sense that' one ^ 
can measure "initiative" or' "vitality." * ' . \ - ' 

One of the most frequently asked questions by those who use the form for 
evaluation concerns the notion of the term average , . Does this term mean averag'e for the 
particular student teacher, avera'ge for a.l]. the student teachers: which the evaluator has - 
evaluated, or does it mean average given some ideal conception of what or how a student 
teacher should .theoretically ^ have been able to do at a particular point in his or her 
"growth toward professional competency?" Also, -a question 'in such an evaluation is the 
context in which the student teacher is placed. ^VThere are certain, schools, cooperating 
teachers, or classrooms where freedom^ abounds. There, are other classrooms where even the 
best student teacher would have r^al difficulty "looking good" to an ' evaluatorv In some 
placemeuis. the student teacher can look weak and yet must be viewed as average of even 



as above average. The mixing of "success." which is event* or circumstance-oriented; with ■ 
."average^" which is person oriented, is poientially? troublesome. ~" . • ^ 

In this same- light, it becomes difficult to distinguish betweeji well-intentioned activities 

and evil-intentioned activities. We have' both encountered, though not often, 'student teachers 
«who have worked hard' with- the best of intentions but have had a. difficult time finding 

success. Al the same time, we both have known student teachers who have had less than 



^^Throughout this paper and the language of teacher' education is , the concept of ' student, 
— — leaeh&F— pla^menrb— 4Fhe-idea'-'*<)f-^^^ 

teacher of power, impiciily views the .stud^t teacher as an object to be manipulated by 
others, and implicitly conserves the power and authority over the placement of student 
•teachers with -that institution doing the placement- -most often the university. 



good inieniions (ihey have been extremely self -centered or. lazy.) bpt who have been 
extremely successful given their intentions. An unethical action, even done well, remains 
unethical. It would be ludicrous to ■ congratulate a mass murderer for the clever way he 
disposes of his victims or to admire the marksmanship of- a political assassin. There is^ no 
■ way to conceive of someone doing something bad. well. In such circumstances, the mixing 
of qualitative and quantitative terminology has little meaning. 

' The Message of Form ■ ^ 

Meaning is carried not only by the language used but also through formal, stylistio 
means. In this jespect. ^a critical reviewer ^can address* the format., or^ package, which the 
• evaluation form 'adopts and through this, process come to ^ understand the meanings inherent 
in the form. JFor example, why is it true that the forrn^ is only a one-page form as 
opposed to a lengthier form which addresses the categories contained in some greater depth 
Those student teachers ^vho are being evaluated using this form-, would certainly agree that 
^ the form is important enoueh. Folk wisdom, substantiated bv occasional administrative 
cooiment,. suggests 4o. us that the form is one page simply because those- personnel who., 
hire teachers would not take the time .to read material any lengthier. Whether such- is true 
or not. or whether it is more likely that- tbose evaluators using the' forms' have a 'history. 
iT"^ ' oi not completing longer "fdrmiT^wiF^o. not "know."*But what is obvious .to us is That the 
value of efficiency has taken priority over the value of thoroughTiess.' Neither of- us, is 
. convinced that the story of a student teacher's experience within a round of student 
teacliing cari be adequately told on a one-page evaluation form, regardless of the size of ; 

type-' " . 

-Besides the facl lhal we believe ihe form is, an' inadequate indidipr pf a student - 
teacher's performance, our general impr^sion is that the form is a counting form. When 

.-^^rsGn^-Fe^^— t-h^--forEB-*^%i€h---h^ 

that the person looks within the indjex on the left side of the form for those marks" out 
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or the .ordinary. Does the student, teacher have any check marks on the left or the index^ 
the side towards unsuccessful? If so^ how many? Or, does the student^ teacher have a . 
greater propensity of checkmarks towards the right side—excellent success? .If so. how many 
here? The tendency , is to first count the marks which seem out of place, either good^ or 
bad. How does this form compare to others I have seen or have 'filed? -Although the- forra 
states .that it is "NpT FOR USE AS AN 'EMPLOYMENT REFERENCE" many students 
do,, in fact. , use it as -an - employment reference, if only to give greater specificity to . their 
evaluation items. ♦ ' ^ ' 

We have stated thar the first impression one' gets' when using the form is that it- 
serves as a counting index. Just the fa^ct' that the evaluation . fornr partly c^es in the 
.form of* a checklist suggests .that evaluator responses c^n be discrete. In other words, the 
•rormat\of fhe form encourages the 'beljef that the actions . of a student , teacher can and 
should be "assessed in small pieces. An action fits naturally, according to the form, in 
either one discrete space ^or another. Much like the novel. Cheaper bv the Dozen , this 
evaluation*"' form implies that the act* of teaching can be seen in n:iuch the same way as a 
time and motion study. The format of the form dearly suggests a particulaj .view of ^ the- - 
world. At the risk of being redundant, this view of the world lifts the technological 
metaphor to the height of ideal. . - ' " - * 

— "Thlf^mTiir^robre^^ ^~ 
evaluation fs that it offers the -illusion of objectivity. The form not only implies that 
people can , be categorized but that, if giVen enough criteria (the checklist).^ these categories 
can be made objective. However, student teacl^ei^ evaluation cannot be made objectives More 
discrete -is not more Jrue. Carefulness is . not corr^tness. What the evaluation form masks 
is thai it is filled out by a hum^an who comes to its filling out with a system of values 
that both consciously and 'unconsciously affect the way m which the form was filled out. 
4n=--otbei^w-ords%^fcthe=i:umy.e^^^^^^^ 



red-haired woman, we would hate to be a red-haired woman v/ho is depending upon this 



. evaluaior's. objectivity. Even if the same evaluaior filled " out ail^ of the: evaluation .forms 

• ■ * ' *■*.■■*.-»'•. 

and was- responsible for the evaluation of all the student ieacher^s. w,e believe 'that these - 

« evaluations *would* still not be objective. But the situation is even m^bre"^ complicated. Usually 

•evaluations are filled out' by' different' people—each cooperating teacher generally with' only 

OTic student teacher and each university evaluator * with only a small number . of . the total 

student teacher population. As a result, the objectivity of the form il fijrther Jromplicated - 

by the fact* that the forms .are filled out by pe6ple with a variety of different notions 

about such basic terminology as "above average," ''neatness," "^"clarity J. and "initiative." . We 

submit that even the most; basic.^ and the most important', concept of -the form cannot 

generally, be agreed upon- -the concept of satisfactory . While the .cvaluati'on Jorm seems to 

be objective, it masks real differences in 'the way the form is filled out by different 

. people or even the ^ame " person with different students. People cannot be categorized so 

easily, . ^ ^ ^ . . . 

The .forniat of the evaluation form also suggests a finiteness, -It - assumes, because 
there is a definite number of categories and these categories are specially named, that we 
as teacher " educators understand what makes a good teacher.- Such is not • the . case; As we 
recall those teachers in ou^ past who impressed us^favorably and. as we observe good, 
teachers and. good student \eachersv we are struck by the dissimilarities between them. There 

. ' „■ ; ■ . 

-axe-no^clones^of-'-greatT^teachersr-In-^'actT^^ 
from whom students seem to learn a lot-.are hardly ever alike. Some lecture; some spend, 
almost all their time organizing group work or field trips. Sdme demand what' seems like 
' inordinate amounts of homework; some don't believe in homework; work to make 
.everything relevant to their particular groups of students; and* some are "lost" in their 
content and invite students to share thi^ enthusiasm. 

. The checklist follows quality -control ^standards constructed along the . lines of the 

\ * ' ' / ' . '. ' , . ' • ' , . 

.^eehn0lo,gi.eakmeiaph.Qi.^and_ass 
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area or grade. level in which the^ to rm is used. By doing this, it implies, that good 



leaching is ihe same for everyoh^ in every subject' area at evei;y' level. . Bui social studies is 
different' than- physical education is different from music. And the secondary school is 
different than the .elementary school. All Of these are different than .industrial education' 
and vocational education. • Why is. this same form used for -inherently different subject areas 
and levels? The answer generally lies in pragmatics—cheaper, less confusing, and/or. more 
efficient. . - 

Another shortcoming of the evaluation form is its physical layout. Under Teaching .^ 
Skills, 2. Illusiralinp/Explaining . for example, are the sub-categories a hierarchy of skills or 
just a li^ We suggest that forms like this one uses a" horizontal column as opposed .to a 
vertical column because a. vertical column, more than a horizontal column, signifies a 
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prioriiy in order. We. have mentioned this briefly before, biit vertically the way we 
make our grocery lists, remind ourselves of tbings^'to pack on a business trip., and write 
down points to include in a. manuscript on teacher evaluation forms. In each case, we put 
-those things .-we feel most important at the top of the list; We think of them first. In 

-thisu^s,eas,e,, JLesson,J^e.parktio 

and eggs; while Professional and Personal .Qualities is sage fon^seasoning. Whether the 
creators of the evaluation form meant to or not, the verticality of the list implies the 
priorities of the experience. In a" debate that argued teacher as. doer vs. teacher a^s be-er, 
this form would clearly support the- .no£ion of a teacher as one who does. Skills have a 
higher yerticality than qualities. . . 

Earlier, we were critical of the language used in the- phrase "growth towards 

professiona] competency There are other problems with the use' of this phrase, esp ecially 

toward the lop of this evaluation form, Assurtiing student teache/s need to grow, towards 



prore^sional competency, when they have "satisractorily" * completed this student ^aching, 
round they are seen to be more "grown** then^ when they arrived- -sonlelhing must be 
responsible Tor this growth. Furthermore, since (as we have earlier pointed out) the precise/ 

meaning or .practicum is a supervised, clinical experience where the student' teacher applies 

.* • ■ 

""previously learned theory; and that growth is seen as resulting not so much from the 
student teacher's own intelligence and Initiative but more from the correct application of 
previously learned theory, the student teacher is -in debt m the university for teaching him 
or her that theory. What we are saying is, that, by using the phrase "growth towards ^ 
professional competency" at the top of the' form and by linking ' that concept to . 
"satisractory** completion, the university has become an apologist for/ its own 'continued ^ 
existence. First, it sees studen], teachers as immature and in need of further growth. 

.Second; it sets up a practicum notion dependent upon itself to provide the fuel (theory) 
whkh • is. fundamental to the- "machine's" moving. 

We cannot be too. critical of the university's position: We know, who pays us. And, 
in truth, a large portion of student -teachers ■ we have seen actually do grow .to be better 
teachers as a. result of their "practicum" experience. However, we have known students whcr 
were exceptional when they entered their program of studies and who flew through their 
student teaching experience with such little difficulty tjhat we wondered whether the ^ ^ 
experience did /them any good oj not. There are students for whom the notion of "growth 
towatds professional competency" is silliness. .They are naturally good teachers, who artfully 
continue -their teaching careers in and past practicum. 

It catches our eves wherk we look at the form which certain categories have , a great 

■ ' " ' ' ' \ ^ \ , ' ' • ' 

number of sub-categories while other categories exist as single entities. Under Teaching 

Skills. 1. MoUvation and s! Discussion seem particulaTly unadorned, Ho^vever, 4. ^ 

InstrucUi^^ What "does this mean? Certainly there are 
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TEACHING SWLiS 

1 Moirvitwn 

2 lilucuitirtQ/axpUiinino 

— elariTY 

— appfooftitencu of comolcs 

— cSoc«in9 (or undcriwnding 
3. Qucnoning 

» — amoorn 
* ^ — di5tT*)tnior itwouQhoin ciiw , 

— tUIIlb'llTY 

— b«velooment 

4 Inrtruciionil itds 

— tirHtct«ni use 

— lunibtiiTy ' 

— n«itr>ess 

— orpintzjiton ^ 

5 Oiscutsipn 

( P»c«. dt«ris»on of time 
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sub-caiegories that could, easily, 'become attached to either of these naked categories. For ^ 
example; imagine the r6llowing: . 

5. Discussion . . ' . / . 

- initiating , . . 

- controlling ts> ^ ' ^ . 

- distribution ^ * ' « ^ - 

- smtabiliiy ^ - ' ' . 

- amount ; . * ■ ^ 

- development ^ . ' . . ' ' 

- organization * ■ . 
/ - sufficient use . >v 

Much like, ancient royalty^^ whose worth w'as measured by the entourage that followed 
nhem, we believe that to sdme extent the worth of a category on this evaluation form is 
, measured by the^ number _^oC sub-categories it contai ns. If this is true, as._ we believe it is, 
the evaluation form places a' high priority on categories like unit, plans, lessbn- telans. 

■ iHustrating, questioning, aids, and routines. It is no accident that these; \gategorie| are 

* • ' . ' . 

predominantly teacher-- "working" categories and stuxlent receptiv^/categories. On .the other 

''hand^. the categories of motivSlion and discussion are highly dependent on studqjit 



interaction. From the beginning of this manuscript, we have continually harped, on the l 
one-way nature of this evaluation form and the beliefs and values which ground the form. 



.This is only one additional.. case in * point. 
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^^Or' present day boxers.; 



In figure slcaiing competitions, there are' two sets 'of /marks: one for school figures- 

,and one -Jor/ freestyle'. As an analogy, this evaluation form ..emphasizes schoq] figures .to* th? 

eHusion of* freestyle. Because of the number. of sub-categories^ within each categor)', we' 

can- get- an, idea of the relative worth of each category and a view of tlie nature of 

teaching -implicit in the evaluation Jorm. Discussion . and motiva'tion ' are relatively <;ilefiT whilt^ 

aids and routines are noisy. The emphasis, surely,^ within this form is on food technique. 

Unfortunately, good' technique alone does not make a good teacher. Those items thai we 

fee) are more interactive and;. thus.° more indicitive to us of what we^ value as gdod 

teaching silently dissolve into tfie solution for good teaching given by the form. 

There is one other point we would like to make concerning the phrase "'NOT FOR 

USE AS AN - EMPLOYMENT REFERENCE." The implication thai the evaluatdr c^n be 

honest on this particular form; but. on the other form^^ the evaluator ' must . "cover up" • 

honest criticism. Our reaction' is not so much with this form, but rather with the notion. 

that one'should cover up "faults" on an. employment reference form so the candidate . 

would appear without ble'mish. " Appearance without blemish is not reality, s[nce we feel that 

even master teachers have areas of weakness. However, the* notion of appearance without- 

blemish is consistent with the notion we mentioned earlier that, when a potential teacher 

completes his or her practicunl .experience,, no. . more learning is needed. Again, we' see the 

. ' - -t^ ■ ' ' ■ ' ■ . ' 

separation between teaching and learning too neat and too clear. 

Spacing, too, can be - an indication oT relative merit. In the column on th^ righthand 

side of the form. Main Strengths is given more 'space than Areas Needing Improvement .. 

We wonder whether the creators of th.e*^form had in mind that it is good to be 

psychologically ^upportive, in which case this form has a therapeutic effect; or, whether," 

given completion ^of the student teaching round, the belief is simply- that there will be 

fewer areas needing improvement. "Although we have no quarrel at all with the notion of 

Supportive Statement , at the ^bottom of the right-hand column, this ^statement, must be 

'a ^ ; 

"This form, was used ait the University of Alberta in connection with a second .:ronn 
entiUed "THE EMPLOYMENT REFERENCE FORM." , " ' 



understood in; juxtaposition with "NOT FOR USE AS AN EMPLOYMENT REFERENCE." 
•If Jhe . sujpportive statement is supportive, why? Jf .it is not support for ,a job. it can only 
be seen as psychological support. As we' have" talked together about our own filling out of 
the form^' we both often approach this section witb the thought, that we must be reminded 
to say somethin'g good about a student' teacher, no matter what. Although it doesn*t ^ ' 
happen often, there may be times when our responses here falli in the categon' or genre 
of, "You- don't sweat ■ much for a fat person." We have been- "schooled" to fill in evei;y 
space, whether we know anything about the category 'or not, 

^Note. on the bottom of the form, the almost indiscriminate use. of capital letters -on 
such terms as Final Evaluation and Practicumf . Why? These are nol^the names of anything. 

For this round. (ple«se checka?ne ■! The lime of maV>ing ihe Final Evaluation lor the round) 

□ SalisfaciofY, Recommend-that credit be grantad. □ Not satisfactorily completed Recommend additional Culminating Practicum expcnenc s 
□ Unsatisfactory. No additional Practicum experiences recbmmerxied. 

Figure 27 - . 

In fact, the capitalisation of the terms Final Evaluation tells much about the real nature 
-*of the form. ,'On the surface,' the form is simply a report of progress by the student 
teacher -:throu'gh the practicum e)(.perience chronicled by this report. For example, the. report 
.only "recommends" certain actions. These recommendations do not seem, on the surface, to 
be carved in stone. - However, the reality is that this is the Final Evaluation. Really, there 
is -not a question in anyone's mind as to the status of this form. It is- a Final 
Evaluation . , . . ^ ' ^ . ^ , 

The Dominant View of Teaching and Education 

■ Having discussed- formal criticisms of the particular student teaching evaluation form 
(in other words, criticisms of the format of the form), it is, now appropriate "to examine 
more intrinsic patterns that emerge from the form. One of the rnost noticeable patterns, or- 
groups of meanings, that can be analyzed 'within the form are the intrinsic meanings given- 
to what it nieans to be a teacher; . what the enterprise' of . teaching entails; and. perhaps 
more importantly, the meaning of education. 
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One or the very powerful sets of messages embedded within this form is the message 
that the , prospective te^ach^ receives about how learning takes place. The- form means to 
say thapl^hiyig is one way-froiff teacher' to learner. Certainly, many critical metaphors 
of teaching from this perspective have been used to make commentary about the philosophy 
of this one-way ' learning. The water jug metaphor suggests that the -teacher pours 
(information or knowledge) into the student (who is understood as empty or deficit of 
this"' important knowledge). Implicit in this metaphor is the idea that what is being, poured 
has substance, is concrete, is" recognizable through - its form, and is /particlized" (or broken 
down into pouraible quantities). This metaphor holds attraction to those educators w'ho are 
concerned with measurement and evaluation. Measurement must necessarily be of some 
substance; one does not understand the concept of measurement to be .appropriately applied 
to a notion, an idea, or those things which the Greeks termed noumenal. 

"In this notion *^of one-way knowledge, the function of knowledge (as the Marxist 
critics would suggest) is mainly to reproduce the ideology of the dominant society. Another 
metaphor, the banking metaphor, points out how the source and the accessibility of 
knowledge is socially constructed by those in domination. The banking metaphor has- two 
embedded ideas: the first is implied status of hierarchy and' the second is utility. Banks are 
those places^ where • the- individuality (both personally and economically) of the customer 
must be subjugated to the collective control of the bank so that the system can work. In 
order to work to its potential, the bank- must have a large numbef of . customers whose. . 
combined economic assets ^produce enough surplus cash flow for the bank to utilize mqney 
in- a number -of ways t'o generate - profit. In such a situation.' the size of the collective 
economies must theoretically b^ great enough so that the -aberrant action, (say a large 
withdrawal of funds) cOf a single individual, or group of individuals cannot seriously '* 
jeopardize the workings of the system. But such a system is not always ultimately 
liberating for the. individual banker. A small example of this is that rigorous scrutiny is 
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placed-on the individual who aitempis to borrow the "bank's" money; yet, the bank is not 
subject to the scrutiny of the individual depositor in the philosophy it uses • to generate 
profit. Specifically, it is . the' bank which decides at what rate .interest should be paid or 
charged and to whom, and' under what terms loans should be' made. The bank also 
assesses, the worth of an individual's assets or collateral, based upon a strictly economic 
formula for naming value.- In- some sense, the question of what a person is worth 
primarily carries with it economic criteria and .nuances; The bank assumes responsibility for 
the accessibility of its commodity and the terms under which that commodity is granted to 
customers. The nature of the individual's control of resources h^.^ dwindled to a minimum. 
The banking metaphor also carries with it the notion that the purpose "of their 

■commodity' is ultimately utilitarian. Money is loaned from a bank to be used for / 
something, whether il is. the generation of more money, the^fulfillment of needs, or the 
opportunity to afford perceived comforts. Such 'is the nature of knowledge in a one-way 
system ." Those who dominate and control choose the rate, function, accessibility, and utility 
of the knowledge which they understand as capital in their svstemX These decisions are not 
neutral and are dominated by those >yith power. This power does ..not and, it is believed, 

- should not. be, given to students. One reason that the decision-making, power is not easily 
granted to students is that the power to .make decisions represents a real power, and a , 
^power not to be trusted to those who might be critical of the system. As Gustav 
Mensching. (1971, p.. 51) states, "the fact that the institution strives to preserve its -unity 
is "the root of every kind of 'formal intolerance." Those in control, in order to stay in 
control, must necessarily be intolerant of granting power to those who may tend to lessen 
their own power. 

-An example .of the effect of "panidi^ng" so that knowledge becomes pourable can 
.be seen in the treatment ; of the concept of motivation. Motivation has been separated from 
the content of whatever lesson is being undertaken. This implies, that content cannot; 
usually, be motivating in itseir It also assumes and sets the stage for the content of 



SGhbols' to be boring to siudeats. The teachej's^ task, therefore, is much Hk^^^^^ 
Mary Poppins wKo provides the "spoonful of . sugar" to "help the medicine' go down." 
There is aliso. no doubt that schools have historically been seen as medicinal, providing iht 
"cure" for a "sick" citizen or the hope for a "sick" society. ' / 

. Motivation, is- Something which the teacher must learn . to do--it is a- teaching skill--as. 
opposed to something that is intrinsic to the content. As a category under Teaching Skills , 
it also implies that if the "students are not motivated it is the teacher's fault because he 
or she did not have the necessary skill. While such an" attitude i^ enslaving in that it 
creates- a . real burden for the teachers, it also works to separate students from, responsibility 
for their own learning. This attitude tends to. keep. the students in the category of children 
and tends to legitimate all the political control that the teacher or school assumes in the • 
structuring of students' lives. . . 

The term lesson has come to mean a small separation of a unit of study --usually a 
daily "separation. However, the concept of lesson cannot entirelv" be separated from its 
normative history. For example, lesson can also be understood in the phrases. "He was , 
taught- a lesson" and "He learned a lesson." -The point, we are restating is that, although 
schooling and specifically . here teacher education may seem to be neutral, teacher education 
must be understood to be a normative activity with value and worth being defined by 
those who dominate the activity ideologically. In this case. 'the separation, of units into 
lessons not only has a separating effect but .^Iso a normative. effect. ; 

A second specific effect of "particlizing" teaching and learning (and by doing so 
ripping away the context) is seen in .the placement of 3. Self-control under the larger 
heading of Classroom Management . -As. one .tends to "particlize" in greater and jereater 
specificity, the problem of inventory (storage) becomes more .important. This is true 
•because , a part comes to be known by the place where it is. stored. In this form, 
self-control is inventoried . with "other" management tools.' The critical question/ is: "What ■ 
does it mean to know self-control as a management technique?" The firsf meaning can be 



seen Jri . the wording - of- . the previous -question. Self -control ; is- a 'teGhnique; it- is a technical- 
priority. The fact that self-control is not a Professional or Personal Qualiiy suggests that 
it is not as significant as an abiding quality of a- teacher but is to be understood as a ' 
ploy to be used when needed. We believe that it means something different to. have 
self-control than it, does to use self-control. We also believe that self-control is an 
important teacher ■ quality which should abide constantly in teachers- -it- should be part of 
the intrinsic nature of good teachers. We disagree that self-control is of the same nature 
as 1. Handling Routines . It is a quality rather than an act. It is important in more and 
wider situations than for use in -front, of a- classroom. That self-control can be seen as a 
technical problem and as such judged in terms of "good self-control and bad self-control" 
or "appropriate self-control and inappropriate self-control," narrows the meaning and 
changes the nature of the concept. We have called this 'tendency to. see things ..only as 
technical problems as the "Ed Psyching" of education. While this critical term^ probably 
implies more damage' than we hope, we do mean to be critical of the tendency in 
Educational Psychology to see all education in terms of appropriate behavior, as opposed to 
a ^ broader view that includes, those things^^more difficult to measure. \ 

Particlizing the curriculum has a third effect on the way that teaching and^ education 
come to be understood. To break education ihto pieces and to -dwell on the meaning of 
these pieces individually and out of context brings the surface of the activity and tends to 
make less important the underlying deep structures. Three analogies will help to explain the 
difference between surface structures and deep structures. 

The first fs the analogy of the dialectic between grammer and meaning which almost 
ever}' North American high school graduate" has faced during his or her high .school career. 
WTfiilc the grammar of the English language has its own specialized meaning, and different 
grammars carry different meanings, grammar is usually best thought of as the functioning 
of the vehicle that helps carry meaning. Just like an automobile might be finely-tuned or 
Out of time and in need of a tune-up, and the. in-tuneness of the auto in some way 



afrecis ihe .canyihg of .the passengers., the' degree of. -in-iuneness affects the carrying of 
/meaning in nanative or text. While a good understanding of grammai helps a writer 
communicate better., a n^ over-attention to grammar (where meaning is' granted much less 
value than... technique) can be ultimately constipating to meaning or even worse* may 
constrict meaning' altogether. We are reminded of the episode in the movie To Sir. With 
Love where the English teacher corrects the grammar -and returns a student *s suicide note. 
When form becomes. So powerful', the surface of 'the activity has taken over the meaning 
from the meaning of the activity, the results are. grim. 

The second analogy useful in sensing -^the' difference between deep and surface 
structures. . is the difference between using weights for body building or ''for strength . 
training-. The J)ody builder uses a variety of techniques, including research of- anatomy and 
the division of the muscle system into its separate muscles, es!sentially to j)ump each 
individual -muscle to its fullest capacity. The body builder is not so much interested in % 
strength as he or she is interested in definition and specificity of each individual muscle. 
While, the person interested in strength trainia&,_has the goal of building a strong ^y. the 
body builder desires to build a developed body. Strength and definition ^xt not similar; 
and, big muscles -are not necessarily strong muscles. In the same way, a curriculiim .of 
student teacher evaluation which separates the practice of teaching into a numbef of 
different parts and works to build, up the parts niay not achieve a strong evaluation. 

The third analogy is the dialectic, between style and meaning, which can be seen on 
this evaluation form 'in the difference between performance and communication skills. While 
phrases like "guality of voice." "enunciation and pronunciation," "appropriateness of 
language." and "printing ^and handwriting" appear under the heading of Communication 
Skills , these clearly dwell more explicitly upon the delivery system (the teacher) than they 
do upon either the student or the 'communicative/ interaction between the teacher and the 
student. The focus is not» therefore, on communication in- its true sense but rather upon 
the actions and performance of the teacher. Such a focus puts a high value upon the 



teacher as a stylist and as a person who "^acts%" The focus : is consistent with , other , 
portions oT the evalyation form which place _a higher value upon surface -str-uctures "and - 
upon doing as opposed to being . It also assumes that students respond better to superficial 
behaviorv Eailier in* this paper, we argued thai, we knew teachers who. despite problems 
with performance skills, were in fact excellent teachers. The difference between style and 
meaning reminds, us of Charles Asnivar . who. lacking what many people feel, is a smooth 
.voice, can nonetheless " "deliver the meaning of a song as well, as any singer. 

- Intrinsic Idet>logical Viewpoints^ 

' This evaluation form, within its inherent curriculum, represents a philosophical and 
ideological view of those involved in education. Specifically presented within the form are 
views of students, education, teachers, student teachers, and evaluation. These viewpoints are 
not presented formally but, rather, intrinsically in the meanings embedded within it. . 

The ideological position of this evaluation form denies the right pi respt)nsibility of ' 
students to gain knowledge through the critical use* of their own faculties. Over and over, 
the form inherently states that students are passive receivers' rather than creative interactors. 
This is apparent in the need for teachers and student teachers to motivate students." 
'Motivation is the number one teaching skill. Instruction also, demands aids. In addition, 
there is -an extensive need for students to be managed. All of* these points, combined with 
the apparent linear nature of the educational activities, suggest a classroom where students, 
like motorcycles, need to be ''kick -started/ The \ nature of students, if the . student teacher 
*is to believe the implied messages of this form, is resistant to student teachers' efforts to 
.educate. If they are not actively resistant, they are" at, least slow to act and are waiting to 
be motivated. ' ' . 

The classroom situation described in this form is one \yhere teachers are" responsible 
for talking, and students are responsible for listening. This focus is one reason why teacher 
clarity, in • both written work and in oral performance, is so crucial. Wc' wonder if one of 



the reasons for the imporisince of clarity is. thai the students are perceived .as being 
incapable of thinking for themselves. We- have also wondered ;wh.y there has been such...a 
stress on clarity in curriculum and instruction courses.. The .reason must center on the need 
for the* '"audience" to understand exactly what the. speaker is saying. This, to. us, reduces' • 

education to. a transmission of the already known to those with a--deficit -of that- . 

«• . • • . . . • 

knowledge. Such claritj also represents, a- normative statement about how the world .of 
education ought /tO" be conducted. This world is a world intolerant of ambigiiity and 
nuance, ^although ambiguity and nuance exist Jiberally in . life. Reducing educational 
evaluation essentially to the issue of clarity also eliminates substantive criticism of the truth, 
of the message. Truth has already been taken for granted; criticism is only disruptive. For - 
students, thinking too much makes education difficult -and is not. after all. the purpose of 
educatioli in the; firs.t place-*at least according to this' form. 

A Philosophy of Teaching and Education ^ 

We have claimed that this . student- teaching evaluation form is. .essentially, a 

curriculum. As a curriculum, it 'contains a series of programmatic implications; and- it' 
contains the philosophy thai undergirds these notions of program. What is the philosophy 
which is embedded' within this form? 

Some of the statements that follow we have made before, and in this section we will 
only repeat them briefly. For example, we have sho^^7l how this fonn. is representative of 
the scientific ^technological metaphor which has grown to encompass* societal logic since the 
1600s. This form must be understood within the historical context of the times; and it 
carries the baggage, both good and bad. of fundamental values embedded' within the 
technological metaphor. . ' - 

There arc four other philosophical statements which seem to ,be implicit within this 
evaluation form. These include: . ^ 



Learning, is isolated. It comes 'in little "pieces, and iwhen added up gives an .indication^ 
of what education has occurred. 
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ll. is obvious to us. even at first glance, that the form evaluates the student teaching 
experience in little increments.- As we have mentioned redundantly, every /act** of teaching 
which can be broken into little pieces has been broken into little pieces. Furthe'^rmore. these 
pieces have been separated from each other by categorj'; and. in such ' separation, they have 
become discrete. Marks are given for each piece.'* *- 

Certainly, there is a section where an evaluatdr can make' comments on any. aspect 
of the teaching which seems appropriate, without specific direction. In other words.' the 
evaluator can write whatever he or she wants to write under the areas entitled "Main . 
Strengths" and "Areas Needing Improvement." These catego.ries are. suitably- vague as to 
engender a variety of comments. However, their position on the right-hand side of the. 
form weakens their power. It is a simple notion but. in JEnglish. writing begins on the top 
left side of the paper and not on the right-hand side. If the form were done naturally, 
according to the way we write, we' would probably fill out the check mark side and then 
fill out the narrative side. And. in fact, we suspect thai this is how most teachers fill 
out the forms. Between us, *we have filled^ out this form more than 100 times and have 
never filled it out narrative side first. The problem we see with this is that (and we 
recall this from our own experience) the. narrative tends to reinforce the checkmarks. We; 

• a • . , * • . . , , 

therefore, have said nothing new--we have not understood this as an opportunity for • 
different and varied comment. We have., if we fill out the-form in this way. bought into 
the philosophy of the left-hand side; and this philosophy, as we' have stated before, is 

separated items, piece/work. -^disparatenesSj and technological. 

' * i ■ ' ' ' 

2.* Learning is best accomplished by setting up a series of oneVay experiences --from 
those who have them tb^^ those who do not. ' . 



We have mentioned before that the nature of pwticiim, _as_a_conc^^^ 
experiences where student teachers 'put into practice previously learned theory. The teachers 
(University staff) of this previously .learned theory are the experts to both the cooperating 
teacher, and the student teacher. There is also a sense in which, the* cooperating teacher is. 
. and must be. .the expert to the student teacher. Also,' given -the implicit and explicit nature 
'.of the categories within the checklist on the left-hand side of, the fcrrfi, the student 
teacher, in order to attend to the checklist correctly. \ must deal expertly with the student. 
At every stage, we believe, hierarchies have been established where learning is passed from 
one more-expert person to* another less-expert person. The form clearly explicates an 
experience in hierarchy.- Given nhe form, it can be no other way. - ' 

Lear^ng has a moral, ethical, and political overtone. 

• s 

We have mentioned; briefly, the notion of learning, a lesson and. what we^ typically 
mean^^hen* we use such a phrase. The notion of lesson, we think, cannot be entirely 
removed' from this moral." ethical conception of teaching.. The term "lesson," * used in the 
^ context of p;edagb^y, has a* long history and comes from a time when ]:)eople did not see 
the need to .separate the values orientation from, the cognitive orientation. In social studies, 
for example, it has only been the. last thirty years or- so that has seen curriculum which 
was not. as Barth and Shermis (1970) named it, citizenship transmission. As students 
learned their "history lesson, they also learned concomitantly, the correct values and actidns 
of the society. Without a'pology. the social studies • taught students how to be "democratic" 

/ • • ■■ ■ A • ' ^ 

citizens .^Historically, the ideal^of lesson comes from, such a time; and, we believe, learning 
• . a lesson continues to carry some of this moral overtone. 

Second, there is generally little critique of , the assumptions of a technological teacher 
^education curricula from teacher education faculties. Our university is no exception. As .we 

■ ■ ' i ' \ . . . 

' have stated before, what is done becomes what should be done. Because a technoloeical 

- • ' . . \ - ■ • ■ • ' 

curriculum, has been used so extensively,, it has. become the right' way to dp things. 

■■■■ ■ ■ ^■ ■ . . . ■ ' ■ 
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Varialion from this .form is seen' as the breaking of- tradition through radical and, often, 
revolutionary behavior. . . . 

4. ' The teacher is one- who acts and, , like a catalyst, does not change as a result of the 
action. 

. - • • f ^ ' 

In a chemical reaction a '^catalyst speeds up the rate of the reaction without 

.undergoing any change' itself. This is the unique characteristic of a catalyst. Teachers jcan 
also be viewed in this way. Most often,, they are not asked to become involved in a 
critical way with the knowledge being transported ; nor are they asked to become involved 
with students as individuals. Their sole task is to move knowledge as fluickly and- 
ef ficienilv ' as possible. . • s . ' 

The perception -of knowledge in this sense is that ii exists in the classical way, 
unchanged, and^ with no real need for any change since it has been sanctioned by those in 
authority. In this particular view, knowledge is transported to people rather than . 
transformed by people.' Implicit in this view is the belief that knowledge, rather than 
people, is the number one priority in teaching and learning. Within ' this belief system 
teachers are seen- as "truckers." Their job is jo transport knowledge without bre&king ^^ 
/ anything rather than/ to function as critical, thoughtful .-individuals who build and transform 
knowledge within the particular context in which their classes live. The latter suggests, and 

^e- would agree, that knowledge should be viewed as . particular to each class rather than to 
all classes.. . / 

View- of Education *" ' 

Tlie view pf education expressed in and through the form is clearly behavidristic. • 
Activities of teachers are seen to be important in that, they are the cause of actions by 
students. There is a caiiisal relationship, f^ example, between empathy shown by a teacher 

■ ' . ■ - i ■■ 

and the resuluinl gaining ■ of respect. We mehlioned .this obvious relationship between 

■ • . ■ j ■ ■ " •■ 

empathy and respect earlier, but in, that instance we were almost mystified by the 
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aberration of 'the relationship. In other words, it sefmed; strange that such a 'connection 
could be made legitimately. Yet. -there can be no curiosity about the fundamental 
behavioristic idea of the connection. Th^ connection exists because the* intrinsic naturf of 
the form is behavioristic. There is an ;i;hder1yirig belief that, similar tor {a domino effect, 
one action is both necessary .and sufficient cause for, another attion. 

- . • . • ^ f / ^ ■ . ■ . ' . • . ' ^ 

The view' of education pervading the form suggests that education- Js a series oC 

causes and , effects,- each cause^ having a .redundant anci^ measurable impact upon classroom- 
. ■ ' • - 

'life. Similar causes have the same effect: Since thiSi impact can^be known, Mt is one major 
task ' of the teacher to come to , understand these impacts and (ft implicitly follows) to 
control them by controlling the causes. Although the notion that control implicitlv follows 

'knowledge of causes is highly inferential in this context, we believe it is a justifiable point 
given the preoccupation with cofitrol easily and* explicitly seen, in other portions of the 
form. The *goal of the leacher^s ■ work is the "right" and "good" tehavior of the student-- 
empathy- is useful to gain respect and with respect comes deference. As mentioned earlier, 
the placement of "seif -control" under Classroom Mtanaeement instead of under Professional 
and Personal Qualities also highlights the behavioji^ic. cause -effect nature of . the form. 
Self -control is the cause . (one of them) and a managWl^* classroom (a well-behaved 
classroom) is the effect. All things in the 'environment must be controlled- -even the 
teacher's self. This tie-^ of self-control and; classroom management implies which the 
teacher is, without question,, the focus of the classroom. It* seems plausible that the only 
time"" when a teacher's self ^control or la^:k of self-control affects the classroom activity is 

'when attention is focused upon the teacher. 

In. summary, education in reference to this form* is umstance understood not 

through the interaction of teacher and student, since even communication skills are 

^teacher-as-performer skills and -have , absolutely jiothing to-do with .teacher and student 
exchange. Rather, the interaction ^ is between 'the teacher action- (cause) and the .appropriate 
student reaction (effect). Education is not communicatiorf and interaction; education is 



appropri2rte---peiform The form highlights a reduclionism of education to only ' one - 
•|ction--that of teacher doing. By intent and design, the form instructs studept teachers not 
to see the forest for the 'uees. The;\proper place ^for the student is as part of an^- - 
audience. The proper place for the teacher is in front of that audience. This evaluation"^ 
form., quite clearly paints, the landscape of the classroom. The student teacher's task is 'to • 
learn how to be .the authority. The students* task is to. defer to that authority. 

A View ^ the Teacher . " \ . - ' 

Other than assuming the role of the authority, what other tas'ks does this evaluation 
form imply are' a . rnus< Tor teachers? The list seems almost endless, and in some ways as 

• . . " ■ • .. , . -I , ••■ 

impossible as .it is endless. That teachers^ could .possibly have the ^ power implied in the 
form is flattery, a pipedream \or. silliness. For example, the form makes the teacher 
responsible for the- behavior of the- students. Jhjs" point can clearly be seen in Relationship 
with Pupils -ability to secrure and hold class attention. That a Miident ^could misbehave (be 
inatteuiive) despite the best work of' a teacher is not considered possible.' The problem is 
the|xea"cher*s: not the student's. Either the form believes that the student is naturally ^ 

servile a^d easily manipulated or that, despite how unwieldy the student is or becomes, the 

/./•'''■"■'" ' ^ " ' •■ / " ^" ■ • ' ■ 

4eacher must be; stronger. In either ^case, the scenario established is one of the teacher as 

**'m^ster^ and the student as "servant." If sa, what is- the derivation of the term "master 

tdacher?"' Have we, as educators, so long accepted- this master-servant relationship between 

teather' and student 'that we have formalized it as part of our vocabulary? Again! the view 

of Xhe- teacher 'is Consonant with the view of education expressed in this form. The - 

learning focus is the - teacher; students will learn more and better as the ; teacher becomes 

better able "to secure and hold" class attention. Furthermore, since we -have already 

depIersonalizecJ the students by seeing them as part of an audience (rather 'than as 

individuals) and by making them the objects of instruction . it is fair to believe that the 

ends justify the means. Anything done ' to an object to mold it is justifiable; it is more 

diffictilt to jiistify things done to individuals. . ' 



The. form encourages the teacher to see his or "her job as technical. The- overriding 
belief is that a system or program can be established (ostensibly, that is) to suit all 
people. Within this gystem, the. goal oP the teacher is to string together perfect lesson 
plans*-*a«^mariy as there are .preparations. While no teacher, or any other person for that 
.matter, wants' m^^^ve bad days, it is_ particularly important not'^to have bad days in . 

^teaching. . Students,, whose actions and 'behaviors are intrinsically tied to .teachers*^ actions, ' 
will not tolerate such days. The form carries the belief that, should the teacher.'s . 
performance not be 'up to pax, the' students will revolt. Often this idea is. the common 

. folk wisdom* of the * university curriculum and instruction class: "If you are not prepared, 
the students will run all over you." Jn one sense, we can understand wh\\we, as 
instructors, use it; it is a stern admonition not to be lazy.' 

' , • . ' . 0 . . , 

In a deeper .sense, it is quite possible that university instructors have added to the 
alienation of teachers in . the classroom by unconsciously setting teachers against students. If 
teachers believe' that at any given moment students are likely to turn on them, how' else 
can they be expected to act except ^ to keep the students in check- -chained, so to speak. 
And, the best . way to cfiain students is to control the type of activities .which are used in 
^a classroonri. The best activities are structured activities where information is transmitted as 
clearly -^rid efficiently as possible. If the teacher can focus the, attention on the is^ue of 
clarity--how well the student can understand what the teacher is saying- -the teacher retains 
all thef power over content," a status position relationship is maintained, and the teacher is 
seen as legitimately holding . the. goods or commodities. This emphasis on clarity can be seen 
throughout the form, from "2. discipline" where .cases of conduct .already exist in' absolute 
somewhere to each sub- topic under Comm unication Skills . . Form is given priority over 
content- -content is assumed to be sanctioned and constant. * . . ^ 

Not only axe student teacher^ expected to perform flawlessly, they are expected to do 
it- in a world that is^. more myth than reality. The evaluation form paints the picture of a 
classroom that, in our experience, does not exist. For a student teacher to be able to 
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construct firm divisions of lessons,- firm planning- of procedures and to have- ideas of 
divisions of time and pace beforehand, he or she must first be able to assess the correct, 
amount of . time 'which cerfim^ctivities will take and be able to predict students' reactions.. 
This knowledge is neither possible nor appropriate in schools. Life "as we know it in 
secondary classrooms . is" one of constant interruption. Aside from -teaching, a teacher must 
also administer all manner of trivial, non -educational activities (such as collecting money 
for pictures', clubs, yearbooks and newspapers). The public address . system" blares out at the 
most inconvenient of times-. Students are constantly moving in and out of classrooms for 
all sorts of legitimate reasons: In short, life in the secondary classroom js noted for its 
-^j:oiistant_^^ and it's lack of precision about time. Adapting to situations is \^ 

probably the criterion closest to explaining^wfiat is important in a classroom teacher. Yet\ 
in this catch-as-catch-can wodd^.-^tlie^"^^ is supposed to have planned, weir in advance, 
not only what will happeiTbut ' when it will happen. Such planning is an exercise • in " ' 
frustration. ^especially if a teacher^ tries to stick to the. same .schedule for all students and 
classes. ' ^ ' 

Such planning also assumes that all students will react or respond to particular 
content in 'similar, predictable ways. This point does ' not match our experience in secondary 
schools either. Ir is possible to ignore the reactions of students tp particular content or 
instruction, especiallv when the focus is technical fidelity* -stressing a- clear reception of a 
pre -sanctioned content. The more the- focUs is on the^* teacher and the teacher's presentation 
'of content, the less important students* needs and interests beqome. The' more carved in 
stone a teacher's' plans become, the more that teacher will, want to avoid knowing what 
students think and believe. Such beliefs, can become dysfunctional, stopping the orderly^ 
running of the administrative machine. University faculties of education can be especially 
guilty of this. They lament that their graduates * cannot, or do . not,, set up \ creative 
exp6iiences for their own students. Yet these same graduates were given little or no control 
over, their own university programs. Given their own background and the hidden curriculum- 



("Do what you're told when you're told; your, university professors and administration are 
-older and wiseii about your needs than you.'") of university education curricula,' it is no ^ 
wonder that teachers chain students to their own ideas of value. How could it be 
otherwise? It is instructive to note that it is the university^, by and large, which • creates • 

. the student teaching evaluation form. The adage states' that teachers teach* like they were 

• '• ••••4 " " ' - • ' ' ' ' , . ^ . 

taught. If the student teacher is a teller and an explainer, it is partly because his or her 

■ • 0 

own education consisted of telling and explaining, t*^ 

A View of the Student Teacher . - * . 

When one of the authors of this paper CParsons) was in grade 12, an English 

teacher had the class predict what each student would be doing in twenty years. It was 

* . ■ *< ■ • 

■ unanimously decided that a male' student named Karl would be a teacher.. The class's 

* . ' ' ■ " • . • ' / - . 

reasoning was simple: Rarl^could write well on the blackboard. His handwriting was 

flawless, . neither climbing nor falling, and beautifully readable. Karl did not. however, go 

* on to be a teacher although he set out in university to do so. But, to the person, the* 

class thought that he should—after all he was by far the most gifted handwriter. ,^ * 

Even .in grade 12 when we. were so confident that we knew the meaning of life, we 

believed that the primary nature of a teacher was good handwriting. In some ways, the 

student teacher evaluation is no. less naive about the substance of teaching than we. As 

mentioned before, clarity remains central lo beliefs about education and this form, mo less 

than we, celebrates the surface aspect's of teaching. Every one of the subheadings under . 

the topic Communication Skills stresses the. surface clarity of the niessage as opposed to 

the substance of the communication. Student teachers.- are aske^d to "command English," 

have good voice "quality," to "enunciate and pronunciate" well, to use' "appropriate 

language" (does this, mean not to curse or speak so that grade seven students, for 

example, can understand what is being said?), and. to have go<:id "printing/handwriting" and 

good "non-verbal" skills. There is not one category with which' one' can evaluate- the 

cdntent of- the communication. We have evaluated the surface structures and ignored the 
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deeper understandings. We have- come- ' believe that the facade is more important than 
the -intrinsic structure. And. like the grade 12 class who named Karl as the future teacher'; 
'we have confused what it means to. be a teacher- -an. educator of humans--by making it 
equal to the clear passing on of ""^ information from some other source. The teacher himself 
.or herself has become only a media through which something else can pass. To ' the extent 
that the teacher's own hurhanness shows through, that humanness may get in the way 
(distort or. interfere) with* the learning that is supposed to take place. 

The . status of the 'student teacher can also be seen within the form. Under 
. ^ Professional and Personal Qualities the student teacher is asked to ."accept and act on 
supervisory suggestions." While there is no sdoubt that the student teacher usually lacks the 
' professional-^- experience of either .the cooperating teacher or the faculty corisuliant, the idea 

that the supervisor (a term of status) is always correct and that thqse supervisory- 
suggestions must be attended to is less- than accurate. The phrase does tend to remind 
student teachers. . however, of their relative status within this educational hierarchy. The 
Student teacher only holds power over the students; the cooperating teacher and the faculty 
consultant exercise immediate power over the student teacher, and the university holds 

subtle, yet obvious, power over everyone else. The student teaching situation is a study in 

• ' ■ . • • 1 * ' ■ . ■ 

: I , . ■ . ■ 

administrative organization and, to understand it, one cannot fully extract i.t from the 
political arena. In this administration of power, it is a central belief that people exercise" 
power and authority over those whom they can and. arc, in turn, subservient to those who 
hold power over them. Student teaching is in no way democratic; nor, under present 
circumstances can it be. The political context of the- student teaching experience, as evident 
' through the form, further reinforces the one-way, deficit nature of teaching mentioned 
earlier." 

In this highly political, yet human social context, the student teacher lives and tries 
to learn about teaching and education. The situation is schizophrenic. On one hand,, the 
student teacher is to be a teacher, fully in charge of a whole host of educational 
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experiences. On ibe other hand, the student teacher can never be in charge because he or 
she can hardly ever make really crucial decisions about the structure of the world in which 
he or she lives. Student teachers, can come to, live in the house but can never rearrange 
the furniture to suit' themselves; they can drive the car but-, can never adjust the seat 
position or the mirrors. We have noticed when we- visit student teachers at work that they 
are never really, comfortable. With such restrictions on freedom, not restrictions that exist 
as written rules but that live in truth • nonetheless, is it any wonder? 

The Nature of Evaluation • ^ 

The whole of the student' teacher evaluation form is set up so that the evaluator. 
who is assumed to be an expert, can find "something wrong with the student teacher's 
performance. This problem or mistake, then serves as the substance and focus of the 
discussion (usually called a conference) held after the student teacher teaches a lesson: The • 
focus for discussion always concerns the behavior of the student teacher, li usually involves 
a situation where the .evaluator questions some "wrong" action of the student teacher and 
gives sonie admonishment for that action or some suggested ways to improve that "wrong" 
action-. . - . 

In many ways, this pattern exists because we do not know any other way to conduct 
our evaluating business. However, it may just be* that we -have "not considered other ways. 
For example, imagine a different kind of focus >yhfere a cooperating teacher, faculty 
constlltant or university professor discusses with /the student' teacher an activity to be 
undertaken. The student teacher attempts to* teach this activity and then returns to discuss 
the activity --essentially questioning the validity of other's ideas or beliefs; Such a scene 
might radicalize student teaching; however, there is little chance of this happening because 
-it would calj into question some of the basic organizing structures upon which the 
organization . of student teaching rests. It is much easier and ultimately much safer to ; 
cvaliiate student teachers without evaluating the other important factors in the experience.. 
Again, the question of power cannot be ignored. 



Another re^asdn Tor . rocusing on the wrong to be righted is that. Trom a human 
standpoint, it is easier to criticize than to support. As long as the criticism is not 
ultimately devastating and can be done in a way which is not rude, "constructive" as it is 
sometimes called, we Tind it easier to criticize than to be. overly .supportive. Maybe it is 
our 'culture, but we are uncomTortable when we are "mushy/ 

Evaluation V as mentioned berore, is evaluation or the surface, rather" than the 
substance, of teaching... The focus of evaluation is almost entirely on clarity and neatness-- 
the clearer and the neater the better. In lifting these two criteria to the highest values, 
there are some" inferential leaps which occur. First, if something is neat then more care 
has obviously been taken. If care can be evidenced on the surface, it must follow that 
. more care has been . taken throughout. As stated before, the focus on the package is 
techliical.. And, while the form which, an object takes is important, to confuse the form 
/with the substance is debilitating. Nevertheless, it is common in our society to place a 
high value on form. This value can be seen in television commercials as well as .in . 
education. The persor; who attends university whose mate types holds a distinct advantage 
over the. person, whose" mate does not type. Again, categories like printing/handwriting. ^ 
neatness, clarity.' and qiiality of voice show the stress on the form and surface of 
teaching. . . , 

A second notion about evaluation can be heard when we listen to student teachers 
discuss their student teaching experiences. Much of their conversation stresses problems with 
their cooperating teacher or their faculty consultant- -about how clearly these -people have 
outlined expectations, about differences in their personalities or priorities, ab6ut a c real or 
perceived lack of communication between thera, etc. Many times it seems to us that the 
student teacher's main concern is not . teaching the students but rather figuring out the 
cooperating teacher and the faculty consultant. For student teachers, in • many ways, the 
powerful nature of the evaluation . sets up a situation where 'the actual teaching can become 
secondary to the good evaluation. It is common folk wisdom among student teachers. 
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sometimes supported by -univesity personnel, .that the task of student . teachers is to sit 
down and shut up so that they can find out the way its supposed to be. Later, when* 
student tea.chers become ""rear teachers, they can make more crucial decisions about their 
lives, as teachers. For now, the 'task is* one of loneliness. In such- ways, the cooperating 
teacher and the faculty consultant become problems for the student to solve—sometimes by - 
the banding together of two -of the three parties in a sort of a covert arrangement to 
solve the third. -Fortunately , sometimes all three, parties work together for .each other's 
benefit, although . in our experience this is too rare. 

While this point has been mentioned briefly before in another context, it is again 
fruitful to point out the problem in assuming that good teaching can be evaluated 
i^imediately over a four-week time period, Such a belief limits the emphasis of evaluation 
to the immediate behavior and, as we have repeated; can never get past the surface nature 
of the teaching "act." Such evaluation is only possible when we can forget that there are 
students who, in- some cases, only years later reflect the teachings of a good or bad 
teacher. A focus on behavior and action to evaluate , students can never really understand 
the full impact of teaching because it ignores so many aspects* of .the experience. 

Issues for Teacher Education 

The purpose of our long and sometimes repetitive discussion of a single student 
teaching evaluation form has been to suggest that such a form can be "unpacked" in 
order to re^d the social, political, and ideological nature of it. These Torms exist within a 
particular history and are encouraged by certain .prevailing beliefs about what is of value in 
education. As we have looked at the intrinsic and implicit content of the form, -jvhat we 
have called its., curricuum, several issues for further study of student teacher evaluation and 
teacher education have emerged. Some of these are rep)eated in the forrr; of questions 
suitable' for further study. 



(1) ir we are correct when we state that student teaching is established in a. political 
environment' which can only tend to reproduce, the power and dominance already existing 
within the educational hierarchy, is there any way, short of tearing down - the entire ' 
structure, in which the student teaching experience can .be more authentically liberating and 
educational Tor all those involved? Or. is it correct to assume .tha*^ the .moreo hidden 
curriculum of status, power and control, and administrative organization is exactly the kind 

or education which we want student teachers to have? 

- .- ' • ■ . , ^ 

(2) Is it^-T^aliy possible to evaluate a student teacher *s ability ^^n such a short time, 
based almost ^e,ntirely upon that student teacher's behavior and actions in a confined setting 



and upon other's perceptions of that student teacher's attitude? This patter is further 
compounded by the fact that the cvaluator often .has little knowledge about the "person" 
of the' student teacher and the student teacher is operating in a situation which almost 
demands him- or her to hide, rather than reveal, his or her true feelings, beliefs, and 
personality. ^ , • - . i 

(3) Is it possible to rethink the .notion of practicum so *'that it cab be more of an 
educational opportunity for those involved in it and less of a "proving ground" where the • 
"losers" are dismissed from the profession and where the "winners" are assumed to be 
fully competent teachers by virtue -^of. the proper sanction, never to be involved in teacher 
education again? . , 

(4) Is it possible to conceive df the education of student teachers in ^a more 
wholistic manner, forsaking* the tendency to break down teaching into a variety of discrete 
pieces which, although allowing administr4^tive ease in evaluation, forces^ those \ involved to 

• see the world in an increasingly technical way? \ 

(5) And/'finailly, what is a good teacher? Is it someone who does or someone who 
is? Is a 'g6od teacher someone jwho acts, behaves, dresses, and talks in a certa^in way^ or 
rather someone who believes and 'lives in a 'particular way? While the mutually lexclusive 
dichotomy between doing -and being may not be the. most fruitful way 'to discuss the 



nature of a good "teacher, we chose it simply because as an important educationaj issue, 
educators spend, so little time discussing it. We have written this paper becatise we want 
encourage a discussion about what we see as fundamentally important issues in teacher 
education- and because we want to go on record as saying that we believe many of the 
actions we 'have come to take for granted' are, quite simply, wrong and need to be 
rethought. 
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